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For the Companion. 
OUR “DRAGON.” 
By Rufus Sargent. 


How we fellows hated her! She came to the 
doctor’s school (it was ten miles from Oldmarket) 
one fine October day, and we were at play on the 
green when she stepped out of the carriage that 
prought her from the depot. 

She was the new assistant teacher. Her pre- 
decessor had gone away ill (as we made it out), 
in consequence of eating stewed prunes; and 
whatever it was, she certainly had not been a fa- 
yorite with us. We were prepared to dislike our 
new teacher as much as the first, and so we 
stared at her pretty grimly when we saw her at 
thedoor. She was a small, slight woman, with 
hair just turned a little gray. She wore a black 
dress, but her face was pleasant enough, and she 
gaveus a smile as she passed in. We made up 
our minds that she was not particularly smart, 
and that we could do about as we liked in spite 
of her. 

Cooper, however, a bright rogue of a boy, 
warned us that we mustn’t presume much on 
these little women. “I never saw one yet,” said 
he, “that wasn’t a whole keg of gunpowder.”’ 

“Pooh!” returned Dyer, one of the largest of 
us, “I don’t believe in your little women, they’re | 
generally conceited because they are small. I 
thouldn’t wonder if this dragon knew more an- 
cient history, and Latin, and Greek, than the old | 
doctor twice over, and when she gets us under her | 
thumb she’ll put us through; see if she don’t. | 
Ive seen dragons before.” 

We laughed at this and caught up the name, 
and the new teacher was known among us as 
“the dragon” from that time forward. 

Dyer was a rough-and-ready fellow in every 
thing except our lessons, where he generally 
made but a poor show. In any mischief, at a 
teacher’s expense, he was at home, and he seemed 
to have made up his mind to torment the new 
assistant all he could. 

He was not far wrong as to the promised “put- 
ting through,”’ for at our history recitation next 
day the new mistress roughed us pretty badly, 
and only two boys of the class got off whole. 

The “dragon” found out our trick of learning 
the paragraphs that were likely to come to us, 
and by beginning at the other end of the class or 
skipping about, she fairly divided the lesson, so 
that we had to answer on our own merits. The 
Consequence was, nearly every one of us made a 
failure. Dyer blundered worst of all, and he 
was in high dudgeon. He went stamping out of 
the recitation-room, and by his manner succeed- 
ed in marking himself to the new teacher as her 
chief enemy and disturber. 

He undertook to revenge himself first by tell- 
ing grotesque and improbable stories about her. | 
He declared that she used to have a cattle ranche | 
out West somewhere, and that she starved the | 
cattle so that the other ranchers frequently | 
threatened to set her buildings on fire. He even | 
maintained that she was a squaw, and used to | 
tun “on the war-path.” “And I tell you there | 
aint a keener scalper than ‘dragon’ east of the | 
Rocky Mountains. Why, I’ve seen her myself,” | 
said he, “with bunches of hair in her hands, look- | 
ing them over when she thought nobody was | 
watching.” 
_ And then Dyer would wag his head in a know- | 
ing way and laugh. We were only-tee ready to | 
believe any thing about the “dragon,” and when | 
he pointed out that she had an “Mdian-shaped | 
head,” we began to fancy that she had a sort | 
of uncanny look. 
But in spite of these silly stories and our pre-| 
iudices, we were forced secretly to acknowledge | 
that our “dragon” was not half so ungentle as | 
We (or at least Dyer) tried to paint her; and | 
— after an experience of several pleasant rec- | 

tations, we began to get used to her, one or two | 
of the boys ventured timidly to suggest that she 
had a kind and handsome face, after all. But the 
Spltion was not popular, and the few faint apol- 
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OUR “DRAGON.” 


ogies for the unlucky lady were promptly howled | 


down. 

Her advocates were never so numerous or so 
influential, but they were afraid of Dyer. “Ha, 
you little beggars,” the bully would say, “don’t 
you know any thing? Don’t you know that 
dragons put on a great deal of sweetness just 
when they’re going to do something? None of 
your soft talk about her, now, do you hear?’ 
and then he would grab the offender by the col- 


-| lar and shake him into silence. 


Thus continually worked up by idle Dyer, our 
antipathy to the new assistant grew quite im- 
placable, and we would go into the school-room 
every day on the watch for something in her to 
dislike, and ready to oppose or to annoy her in 
every thing she did. 

Of course the relation between teacher and 
scholars became more and more unpleasant, and 
finally openly rebellious. Things went on in this 
way for six weeks, till we could not hel seeing 
that the doctor was getting terribly vex 

“He’ll get a new assistant,” thought we. 
“Hurrah!” 

The “dragon” was looking rather poorly, too, 
that is, she seemed a little paler, and her hair 
was a little grayer, and she was not so confident 
as she used to be. Dyer saw this and chuckled. 
“Good!” said he. “We'll worry her out of it. 
We'll make things too hot for her.’’ 

We followed his counsel. We disputed her. 
We refused to get the lessons she set for us. 


| We “talked at her’ in an aggravating way. 


“Aint she bloody cross, to-day, though?’ lit- 
tle Jacques would say to me so that she could 
hear. 

“Yes,” I would reply, “she does look savage, 
that’s a fact.” 

Meantime the teacher showed no resentment, 
she would only look distressed. 

Cooper was almost the only fellow among us 
who demurred at this cruel plan of conduct. 
“You’re all acting like cowards,” said he, one 
day, “and Dyer is egging you on, because Miss 
Gardner (the ‘dragon’) has found out that he is 
a blockhead.” 

Of course we went and told Dyer this, and he 
immediately declared he’d give Cooper the big- 
gest thrashing that any boy ever got. 

The two met the next afternoon in the school- 
room. Cooper was warming his feet at the reg- 
ister, and Dyer walked up to him, while all the 
rest of us crowded in at the door, expecting a 
fight. Dyer was the larger boy, and much the 
stronger, though Cooper was lithe and active. 

In a minute they were in a fight. We stood 
around looking on. Now Cooper got a crack and 
now Dyer received a blow. Now one was down 
and now the other. They tore each other’s coats, 





then they would stand off and glare like roosters, 
and then rush at each other again, and a tremen- | 
dous racket they made with their kicking and 
thumping. 

Little Cooper was brave asalion. Every fel- 
low allowed that. But it only made Dyer more 
savage to see Cooper stand up to him so, and at 
last he turned and seized a heavy slate that lay 
on the doctor’s desk, and aimed at his antagonist 
a furious blow. 

Suddenly a hand interposed. Somebody rushed 
in and seized Dyer by the collar and gave him a 
quick pull. 

It was the “dragon.” Her interference stopped 
the fight, for the sudden pull made Dyer lose his 
balance, and dance backwards on his heels till he 
struck hard against the wall and tumbled down 
in a heap. 

We could not help laughing as he picked him- 
self up, exhausted and crestfallen. 

Miss Gardner had gone. She was only in the 
room an instant—long enough to see that Dyer 
was not much hurt. 

We soon stopped laughing, and began to work 
up new wrath at the “dragon.” Hadn’t she 
taken sides in-a quarrel? Lucky for Cooper that 
she came, no doubt, but didn’t she grab Dyer as 
though she hated him! Didn’t she spin him 
round with a vim and not touch Cooper at all! 
And then we shouted “fair play and no ‘drag- 
on,’’’ and made up our minds to go and tell her 
what we thought about her. 

We got together and marched, boiling with in- 
dignation, up the stairs. We went silently along 
the corridor. There-were ten of us. Presently 
we reached the assistant’s room. The door was 
wide open. We went forward and looked in, ex- 
pecting to find her sitting up glaring at us. In- 
stead of this, she was down on her knees by the 
bedside, her hands clasped and her arms thrown 
out, and her face buried in the coverlid! 

If an electric shock had struck us we could 
hardly have been more astonished. While we 
listened, we heard her sob, and we saw that her 
slight body was shaking all over. 

We retreated down stairs with blank faces and 
ran back to the school-room to tell Dyer. 

But Dyer, aching from his recent unsatisfacto- 
ry scuffle, did not sympathize with our changed 
feelings. 

“OQ, you little cowards,” cried he, “you hav’n’t 
pluck enough to say what you want to, nor wit 
enough to see how the ‘dragon’ has taken you 
in,” and he rushed up stairs to his own room in 
a great huff. . 

That afternoon was unusually cloudy and very 
dark, so that we could hardly see to study in the 


nor the doctor were with us, and the school was 
in charge of monitors. 

All at once we smelled something strange and 
stifling in the air, and began to turn our heads 
and sniff, and whisper together. There could be 
no mistake. It was smoke! and in a minute all 
order was at an end Some of the boys ran to 
the closets, some to the windows, some into the 
hall. 

“Tt’s here! it’s here!’’ cried voices from the lat- 
ter place. 

We rushed out. The hall was full of smoke, 
and it appeared to come from up stairs. The 
servants ran in and screamed. We cried “fire,” 
and hurried on to the second story, where the 
danger seemed to be. But now the smoke poured 
down upon us in thicker volume. “Mercy on 
us! It’s in the dormitories on the third floor!” 
and we flew up the next flight of stairs. 

_ Just then we heard the sound of heavy pound- 
ing. 

Somebody struck a light and we saw Miss 
Gardner pushing at the door of Dyer’s room. 
She was using all her strength. A current of 
dense smoke was rushing out of the fan-light 
above her. She burst open the door and in a sec- 
ond the hall was filled with a stifling cloud. Just 
then the doctor appeared, and the porter, with 


; the hose from the force-pump, while every boy 


of us ran for his jug of water. 

When we got back a fearful sight met our eyes. 
Miss Gardner was dragging Dyer out of his 
room, with her clothing in a blaze! In a moment 
they had drenched her with water, and she fell 
flat upon the floor beside Dyer, who appeared to 
be dead. 

Both were at once cared for, and we attacked 
the fire in Dyer’s room in good earnest, working 
hard for fifteen or twenty minutes till we had 
put it all out. The furniture was badly burned, 
and so were the curtains, and we found a broken 
kerosene lamp on the floor. Dyer, whose room 
was dark, had lit the lamp and fallen asleep 
while reading. Some movement of his had 
caused it to fall, mingling the oil and flame upon 
the carpet, and the rapidly rising smoke had 
nearly suffocated the careless boy, rendering him 
insensible. ° 

They carried Miss Garduer to her room and 
Dyer into mine. Physicians came, and all night 
long we heard groans and cries of pain from the 
teacher’s chamber. 

How our hearts reproached us in those weary 
hours! How bitterly we repented of our brutali- 
ty to the poor lady! Dyer had come to and was 
sitting up. He was not badly burned. The good 
doctor (our old principal) came out of the “drag- 
gon’s” room, and we saw that he was weeping, 
though he tried hard to keep back the tears. 

“She was very brave, boys, very brave indeed.. 
I—I am sorry that you did not like her better.. 
She has had a great many troubles, and now I 
am afraid she is nearly dead.” 

Nearly dead! There was not one of us but felt 
then that he would give his right hand to save 
her. We begged the doctor to tell us all about 
her injuries, and just how much hope there was, 
ifany. But he only shook his head and said,— 

“She is badly, fearfully hurt, boys. It will be 
a marvel if the doctors save her.” 

Hew wretched we were! Three days went by. 
Dyer’s father came on the third day. He was a 
fine old gentleman, “a widower,” somebody told 


us. 
“ey wish he’d marry Miss Gardner,” said 
Cooper. 

That day the news got about that we were to 
go in and see Miss Gardner, if we wauted to do 
so. She had rallied, and though still unable to 
move, was considered out of danger. 

I remember that we assembled before her door 
afraid to goin, until somebody opened it from the 
inside and found us all standing in an awe- 
stricken row. 

We looked and saw before us our once hated 





school-room, and we sat gazing at the dim win- 





dows, and at each other, and feeling very gloomy. 


and got out of breath and red in the face, and | Dyer had not come down. Neither the “dragon” | pleasant smile on her face for us. 





teacher lying in her bed, with her head band- 
‘aged, sick and pale, but patient, and with a 
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We walked in, 
of her, and 


and found Dyer sitting on one 
his father on the other. Dyer 


to us, and his eyes were con- 


ick 
Was \ery distant 


stantly fixed on Miss Gardner's face, as if he | 


wanted to do something to please her. The 
rough, hateful boy was completely changed. We 
all went up and said something to her, and 


begged her pardon for what we had done, and 
hoped she would get well, and by the time we 
had done there was a touch of happy color in her 
face, and we saw tears roll down her cheeks and 
fall upon the pillow. She moved her thin lips a 
little, but we could not hear what she said, and 
then they sent us away. 


In a month she was taken away by Dyer’s fa- 
ther, and Dyer went too. He made us a speech 
in the gymnasium before he went, in which he 
begged Cooper’s pardon, admitted what a fool he 
had been, and a dunce as well, and declared that 
henceforth he meant to try and know something. | 
We shook hands all around, and when he left we 
unanimously voted him a good fellow. 

At the end of the next term each of us received | 
a big white envelope, which enclosed a beautiful- | 
ly engraved card, saying that our “dragon” had | 
opened a young ladies’ school in Cincinnati. The 
doctor explained to us that Mr. Dyer had given 
her (loaned her, was what Mr. Dyer called it,) a | 
very large sum of money to establish an acade- | 
my in that city. It was already full of pupils, | 
and Miss Gardner was happy, and the doctor said 
that he thought she could not fail to sneceed. | 
We gave her a three times three, and declared 
that our sisters and daughters should go to her 
school whenever we could have our say about it. | 


a. 


For the Companion. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
STORY. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. | 

“Tired of the baby, Ally?” Mrs. Ferroll called 
cheerfully into the open door of the dining-room 
from the kitchen. 

Alice dragged herself languidly out. “IT should 
think I was! Come here, you little torment! 
There’s nothing so tiresome in the world 
babies,—except algebra!” glancing at a dusty 
book and slate on a shelf, 

Mrs. Ferroll laughed. She had a sincere, cheer- 
ful way of coming up to all sorts of subjects, 
with a sturdy look from her blue eyes, and a| 
laugh, which somehow set them at once on a 
familiar and friendly footing, and which, if they | 
were troubles, made them appear rather pleasant | 
than otherwise. 


as 


, - | 
“Algebra you have given up, Ally,” she said, | 


“but babies you cannot put out of your life so 
easily. No woman can make an unknown quan- 
tity of them.” 
“Pm sure I am quite willing to do so now,” | 
said Alice, hotly, the tears coming to her eyes. | 

Her mother did not answer, but quietly coaxed | 
little Nell to her side with a biscuit. Alice 
dropped miserably on to the step of the kitchen | 
door, It was not her habit to be miserable. She | 
was a healthy girl of sixteen, firm-fleshed and | 
clear-eyed, not a beauty by any means, but with | 
a pleasant-toned voice, a ready laugh, and a! 
frank, genuine manner, which were singularly | 
winning, and always made friends for her where- 
ever she went. 


There were, too, as far as one could see, no | 
especial reasons for her to be miserable. Her fa- | 
ther was a well-to-do farmer. There was no | 
more comfortable homestead in the sunny Penn- 
sylvania County than this old, many-gabled 
brick house, set on the shady side of the hill. 

The September afternoon sun shone warmly | 
how on the kitchen garden, with its beds of red 
beets and purple egg-plants stretching down the 
slope before her, At the foot of the hill the creek 
glittered and babbled over the stones. The bees 
hummed drowsily in and out of the long rows of 
hives; the dog lay asleep on the white wooden | 
step at her feet. 


Being Saturday afternoon the whole house was | 
in order; from the chambers, with their spotless 
linen, to the shining tins on the kitchen wall, 
under their fresh asparagus branches. Christy, 
“the help,” had just set the tea to draw upon the 
apron of the polished stove. Ally’s mother, in her 
clean calico wrapper and white apron, was put- 
ting away the Saturday’s baking. The loaves of 
white bread, pans of golden brown rolls and pies, 
yellow pumpkin and green apple, with their rims 
of tlaky erust. 


Even little Nell, tiresome as alge- 
bra though she might be, was.a pretty bit of the 
snug, comfortable picture, with her chubby white 
legs and arms peeping out of her blue gingham 
dress. 


But Alice, undoubtedly, was miserable. She | 

* | 
told herself several times over that there was | 
no place in the world for her, that no one appre- 


ciated or understood her, and quoted a bit of | something for the world, if I send your brothers, | 2 minute to rest. 


loneliness, and still more dreadful doubts of the | 


| childish estimate of them with a curious, pas- 


| cate and rear the children, 


| cheeks colored with pleasure. 


“THE YOUTH’ 


verse she had found in Jane Somers’ common- 
place book; how that there was 


“Something in the world amiss, 
Should be unriddled by-and-by.” 

Mrs. Ferroll took up little Nell, presently, and 
sang her to sleep. Then she brought out a great 
basket of stockings to darn, and sitting down in 
the shady window beckoned Ally to a seat beside 
er, | 

“Now can you tell mother what it is, my 
child ?”’ 

Ally sobbed and cried outright for a little 
while. Sobs and tears, and dreadful feelings of 


world and its management, and every thing in it 
(except oneself), come to us so readily at sixteen! | 
Mother’s and father’s love, and the old-fashioned | 
ways and ideas pall unaccountably, appear stale 
and flat, and lose their value. But when middle 
age and gray hairs come, we go back to our old 





sionate longing for them added thereto. 

But Alice, being of a solid, practical build, 
both of mind and body, could define her grief. 

“Mother, I'm so tired!’’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Of course you won’t understand!” 

“Pll try to understand, Ally.” 

“Well, mother, there’s so much work to do 
here. There are beds to make, and potatoes to 
pare, and the milking, before I go to school, and 
Nelly after Lcome home; 
stupid work!” 


and it’s all such useless, 


“Useless?” said her mother, gently. 

“Yes, mother, The same thing over and over, 
and over, day after day, and year after year. 
When we leave school the boys will learn profes- 
sions or trades, but I'll only have more of this to 
do.” 

“Yes, [ always hoped you would help me, 
Ally. Not for the sake of the help, but that you 
might learn a woman’s work. I want to fit my 
little girl to be a good housekeeper, and’’—she 
hesitated, laying her hand on the child’s head— 
“and if God wills it, a good wife and mother.” 

“But ought that to be a woman's work?” 
earnestly; “Jane Somers says it ought not. She 
read me a story the other day of a girl who was 
as tired as Lam of nursing the baby and helping 
her mother, and she-went off peddling silver plat- 
ing, and earned enough in a month to pay for a 
nurse; one hundred and four dollars.” 

“Her success as a peddler was exceptional,” 
said Mrs. Ferroll, smiling. “Did she lose noth- 
ing, by the way?” 

“No, ma’am. At least the story did not tell of 
any thing ; and Jane Somers said, ‘Just look at 
your mother, how her life is wasted!’ And so it 
has been, mother.’’ 

“In what way, Alice?” 

“In drudgery, that was what Jane said. Mak- 
ing beds, and baking pies, and sewing and patch- 
ing father’s, and Ben’s, and Joe’s old clothes. O, 
I know, mother dear!”’ passionately putting her 
arm about her neck; “there’s the picture of you, 
yonder, as you were when you were married, 
with your brown curls and your cheeks as rosy | 
as nine, and now look at them!” drawing the | 
gray hair softly through her fingers. 

Mis. Ferroll said nothing for a little while. 





hole in the heel, dropped in her lap. She looked 
across the creek and the hill, to the little cabin 
where she and her husband had begun life to- 
gether. It had been hard work to bring them | 
out of poverty to this comfortable home, to =a 





Hard, wearing work 
for both, stroke by stroke, hour by hour, through 
all these years, | 

“And Jane said, ‘Your mother has, after all, | 
done but a servant’s work, Her life is totally | 
wasted!’ ’? continued Alice, “It’s hard for me to | 
see that, mother,”’ 

Mrs. Ferroll smiled. 


“Jane is young still, 
Ally. Do not form your opinions too hastily on | 


’ 


hers.’ 

She hesitated. How could she show the child 
wherein her work differed from a servant's? 
The love for husband and children, and the faith 
in God that had given meaning and purpose to 
every act of menial drudgery and ennobled it? 
She glanced at her two sons, coming home with 
their father up the hill, at Alice herself, and her 


“I do not think my life has been altogether 
wasted, Ally,” she said; “but there comes father 
and the boys. After supper you shall tell me the 
rest of your troubles.” 

When they were alone again (the odious bas- 
ket of stockings still on hand) Ally began,— 

“Jane says, mother, every woman ought te 
have something to do in life.” 

“Jane is quite right, my dear,” 

“O, but I mean something for the world.” | 

“LT shall think,” said Mrs. Ferroll, “Z have done 





| Jane talks of.” 


| in the door. The hall was covered with a ragged 
The hand that held Joe’s stocking, with the great | 


S COMPANION. 


fearing men and women.” 

“Well, but that’s not work for humanity,” 
with a puzzled look; “and it’s not making money 
either. Jane thinks a woman ought to support 
herself, to learn a trade or go into business. 
Marriage is an accident, she says. I don’t believe 
Jane really thinks it is of much importance.” 

“And you would like to learn a trade, Ally?” 

“[’d rather be a great painter, or a physician, 
or a lecturer. Those are the careers for women 


and you and your sister, out into it helpful, God- | 


“Have you any talent for drawing?” 

Ally laughed. ‘“O dear me, not a bit, mother.” 

“As for medicine, that requires along course of 
study, to which algebre is play.” 

“Then Pll have none of that,’ decidedly. “TI 
never did care for books of any sort, and never 
will. But then there’s lecturing. Jane says one 
lady lecturer last year cleared ten thousand dol- 
lars. Only think of that! That’s better than 
tending baby.” 

“‘As far as money is concerned, yes. Very well. | 
You may go, Alice. What have youto say whieh 
people will pay to hear?” 
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“T have not time,” she said. 

Some of the girls were not patient, and me 
their customers with flippancy and even imper. 
tinence. 

It was late in the afternoon before Sue could 
find a spare moment to eat the roll and apples] 
had brought for lunch. 

“That’s a poor dinner,” said Alice, thinking oj 


we 


| the loaded table at home. 


“Some of the girls in stores not so frequent, 
have time to run out to buy lunch, but it tak. 
all their earnings,” said Sue. 

It was quite dark before they started for ti. 
wretched boarding-house. Sue walked aloyy 
silent and languid. ; 

“T thought of coming to town to take a sity:. 
tion,” said Alice, timidly; “but your work jy 
very much harder than nursing Nell or helping 
mother.” ‘ 


“Good gracious, child! Have you a mothe 


and a home where you can stay and be we. 
| comed ?”’ cried she. “And you want to come ani 


slave in a store!” 
“It’s the independence,” Jane says. 
“If you help your mother you are independen, 


“Ito say? O, I did-not think of what I had | You earn your clothes and food.” 


to say.” 


“Mother never looked on them in the- light of 


“You ought to give them, at least, the worth | wages,” cried Ally, angrily. 


of their money. You’ve no right to start out as 


“Of course she did not. It was all a gift of 


a ‘teacher of humanity,’ as Jane would say, | love, from one to the other. That feeling js 


| 

without something to teach.” | 

Ally sat discomfited awhile. | 
“But then,” said her mother, reassuringly, 


something you leave behind at home. It’s noth. 
ing for nothing outside—bargain and sale.” 
“Jane said, too, girls at home were anxious to 


‘ j | Ti 2a »@ 7? 
‘not one man in ten enters those upper paths for be married to escape dependence. 


; * | 
acareer. There is one doctor or artist for a dozen | 


mechanics.” 

“Yes, indeed, and Jane has two friends—young | 
ladies in Philadelphia—one is a book agent and | 
the other a saleswoman. Jane is going to visit 
them at their boarding-house.”’ 

“You can go with her, Alice.” 

“O, mother!’’ she cried, delighted. But she 
was not quite sure that she was delighted. This 
sudden concession to all her longings seemed to 
take the ground from under her feet. She looked 
about her bewildered. She was a very shy, 
modest girl, and the idea of this sudden plunge 
into the business and hurly-burly of a great city 
took her breath. 

“You can examine into their different work 
and determine which would suit you best, if you 
leave home.” 





CuHaPTER II. 

Jane Somers lectured Ally very thoroughly on 
the subject of her duty as a woman, while they 
were going up from Lancaster County, to Phila- 
delphia. A girl, she told her, who remained at 
home dependent on father and brothers, and 
doing menial work, was usually so anxious to be 
married that she was willing to give herself to 
the first man who offered, without love or any 
other feeling than a desire to have an establish- 
ment of her own. 

“When she supports herself,’ said Jane, “she 
has no inducement beyond love to marry.” 

They came late in the evening to a small and 
by no means clean house, in an obscure street. 
A whiff of burning grease and cabbage met them 


carpet. An unkempt woman peered at them 
through an open door. She proved to be the 
landlady, and came out with two or three dirty 
children clinging to her skirts, giving them in 
answer to their application for board, a six-by- 
ten closet in the third story. 

Alice gathered up her dainty underskirts and 
looked about her dismayed. 

“This is a poor apology for a house, Jane.” 

“You can’t have independence and luxuries,” 
said Jane, tartly. “Sue Cromley is paid six dol- 
lars a week, and gets her boarding here for four. 
That leaves her one hundred and four for clothes. 
But she is her own mistress.”’ 

It was very nice to be one’s own mistress; but 
Ally, after the noisy supper eaten off of a soiled 
table-cloth, and the still more noisy evening, 
when the parlor was crowded by girls and young 
men, all loud and vulgar, and uncontrolled by 
the presence of older people, was not so sure that 
she relished it. Old as she was, she never before 
had gone to sleep without her mother’s kiss, and 
she cried a little to herself, missing it. 

“Women are kept babies so long,” Jane said to 
her, indignantly, by way of comfort. 

The next morning Sue took Ally with her to 
the store, to observe the way her work was done. 
Sue was a gentle, pleasant girl, but she looked 
thin and haggard. “It’s the want of fresh air,” 
she explained, “and the constant standing. In 
the evening I am too tired to go out for exercise.” 

The shop was a large and popular one. It 
was crowded all day long. Sue stood patiently 
trying to suit the whims or fancies of a hundred 
customers, until Ally begged her to sit down for 


| to be married to escape work, I guess,”’ 





Sue colored. “Girls at work would not object 
she said. 
“Just let any nan try me who has money enough 
to give me my ease for a year or two.” 

Ally was shocked and silent. In her mothers 
simple talk marriage was a holy thing, only to 
be approached through a love which to the chil 
was unknown. “The highest and happiest lot of 
woman,” she had often told her. 

“T did not know that women talked as you do,” 
she said at last, gravely. 

“Just wait till your back and head ache from 
this work for years as mine do, child, and you'll 
be tempted to try any honest means of escape.” 

The next day Ally went with Jenny Pool to sel 
books. Jenny was a pert, black-eyed, showily 
dressed girl of nineteen. They went from doo 
to door. Many were the devices she employe 
to blind the servants and to obtain an intervier 
with the mistress of each house; and she persisted 
and argued so urgently in spite of rebuffs, to sell 
her wares, that Alice’s cheek flushed with shane. 
They went into shops, warehouses, printing 
offices. 

“You’re not going to ask them to buy?” sail 
Ally, shrinking back from a crowd. 

“Why not? Business is business. Men ar 
not half so stingy to deal with as women. Pshav, 
that is all false modesty. ‘There’s no reason why 
I shouldn’t talk to men as well as a boy.” 

But Ally, following her and listening to the 
jokes of the men and her saucy retorts, thought 
there was a reason. There was no necessity, itis 
true, for Jenny to be bold and saucy, further than 
she herself expressed. 

“When you've been in business as long as], 
you’ll find you’ve got to push your way; ani 
you’ll push it.” 

“{ know now why mother asked if the git 
peddler lost any thing, by the way,” said Ally ® 
herself. 

She went home at the end of the week mor 
quiet and subdued than her mother had evet 
known her, and began to sweep, and dust, aul 
take care of Nelly, with an oddly affectionate 
zeal, 

“The life of a girl in her father’s house is net 


| the worst fate in the world,” she said, laughing. 


“Not that of a bond-slave, as Jane says, at ay 
rate.”’ 

“Yet it is often her duty to go out to earn her 
living, Ally,” said her mother; ‘and I wish yeu 
to be fitted to do that, if needs be. But there 
no ‘career’ which will demand higher effort a*4 
Christian from you, or more exercise of yout 
brain-power, than your simple duty as a daugh- 
ter, or wife and mother of a family.” 


Ee. _. aeeemens 


CURIOUS EATING CONVEN- 
IENCES. 

No invention has yet been perfected to put food 
into our mouths for us, or move our jaws—though 
something may yet be contrived for royal indo- 
lence to do even these—and they may have it who 
can pay for it. But the arrangements described 
below come as near leaving nothing for the eat? 
to do as need be, we should think. 


A novel dining table is now in use in one of the 


palaces of the Emperor of Russia. The table is 
circular, and is placed on a weighted platform. 
At the touch of a signal, like a rub of Aladdin's 
lamp, down goes the table through the floor, 


and 
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q new table, loaded with fresh disiies and sup- | 
slies, rises in its place. 

’ But this is not all. Each plate stands on a 
weighted disk, the tablecloth being cut with cir- 
cular openings, one for each plate. If a guest 
jesites a change of plate he touches a signal at 
his side, when his plate disappears and another 
rises. These mechanical dining tables render the 
yesence of servants quite superfluous. 

ts this country, at the Oneida Community, 
they employ dining tables having the central part 
made to revolve. Here the goblets, spoons, tea 
and coffee, castors, pitchers and other necessary 
articles of table furniture are replaced; revolving 


THE YOUTH 


sofa, seized my hat, and fled from the house; nor did 
I stop till I was half a mile away. 

Next tim’ I saw Bill he told me his sister had the 
hysterics all night; but what was worse, he lost halt 
his spiders, and in his anger and disgust he was 
almost induced to try his hand at chastising me. 
Kinder feelings, however, soon prevailed, but he 
never quite relished my company afterwards. 


+> 
> 





For the Companion. 
CAPTURED BY THE AITTIZZARTS. 
A STORY OF THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 

By OC. A. Stephens, 

CHAPTER VII. 





‘S COMPANION. 


brought a skull—that of some animal—which he 
held up before our faces, grinning like a young imp. 
There were running about, too, fully a score of 
large, gaunt dogs, that howled like wolves, and 
crouched gnawing the bones, about the altar-like 
structure. They were curiously marked with yellow 
, and black, and some of them were brindled. They 
| all had erect, prick ears and cruel, yellow eyes. 
Anxiously we watched the altar-fire. For an hour 
| or more the Indians kept it blazing. Then it waned 
| for want of fuel, and we saw an Indian stirring the 
| great bed of glowing coals at the top. If at that mo- 
|ment I had seen them coming towards our pen I 
| think I must have gone mad with horror. But in- 
stead, four of them brought out of one of the nearer 
hovels a gory body, freshly flayed it looked and reek- 
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Jemmy,” he said; and that was like Ned, who used 
to keep the sailors laughing with his jokes. But that 
morning there wasn’t a smile left in either of us. 

We dragged ourselves to the posts to look out. 

The great stone mound still smoked faintly. The 
odor of the smoke was borne on the damp, still air; 
and there were other smells more offensive; the 
odors of burnt flesh and of carrion and filth. Not a 
savage was in sight. They were all asleep in their 
huts. The dogs were racin, about the altar and 
wrangling with each other for the bones; and there 
were scores of the great black birds settling tamely 
amongst them, and even squabbling with: them for 
the bones and offal; while others sat on the huts 
whetting their beaks on the dry slabs. [These were 
ravens, or crows, probably.) 







the centre piece the sitter brings before him what- 
ever article may be desired, without the interven- 
tion of a special waiter. The Russians are evi- 
dently in advance of the Yankees in respect to 
dining tables. 


Our Fears—The Flaming Altar—Scenes about | i! 


the Prison-pen. 





> eee a stone mound, then danced about it, whooping joy- 


For the Companion. 


HOW I WAS CAUGHT! 

No, I shall never forget it as long as I live, and 
every time I recall it the peculiar sensations I then 
experienced come back once more as vividly as ever. 

It was when I was an overgrown, young hobblede- 
hoy of sixteen, clumsy and shy, and yet up to all 
kinds of mischief and drollery among boys of my 
own age and station. 

A school-chum, poor Bill Simmonds, who was 
killed at Bull Run—a good-hearted lad as ever lived 
_jnvited me one Saturday afternoon to come to his 
house, and he would show me some curiosities he 
had collected. 

He was always making collections of something. 
He was just then hoarding spiders with the greed 


o 


Out of the woods and from down the beach, squaws 
bringing fish aud hunters bearing game, were com- turn. A savage had come up from the huts. He 
ing. It was getting towards the close of the day, Wa5 looking at us through the posts, and he carried 
The sun had set. A savage feast was at hand. The ® singular weapon made of the large rib bone of a 
gaunt dogs howled and barked gruffly from moment Whale, we judged. 

to moment. Even from where we were pent up, an 
odor of roasting flesh came wafted on the breeze. 


ig. To our excited fancies it seemed the corpse of In the far east, the morning shone up in a broad, 


the Village—“Only God can Help Us!—The | a man! but afterwards we presumed it to be the car- PTight belt. The distant shores of the great dark 
Mangy Pappooses—A Savage Feast—A Night | cass of a bear from which the hide had been lately CoMtinent of America, with its rugged mountains, 
Scene—The Carpenter’s Misery—A Night in | removed. 


lay revealed against it; and the broad channel be- 
This they threw upon the coals on the top of the tween gave back a pale, cold light. 

“These are savage and foreign regions,’’ Ned mur- 
usly. The whole village began to gather around, ™mured. 

A noise from the other side of the pen made us 


The handle of this curious sword-club was about 
three feet long, with a knob at the end carved to rep- 
From the huts we could see them bringing out Tesent a bear's head; the blade was about eighteen 


skins, which were spread on the ground; and pres- inches in length by five or six in width, and perhaps 
ently there came forth from one of the larger hovels tree in thickness, thinned off at the edges. As we 
a savage of more dignified mien, clad in a long man- turned, the Indian thrust it betwixt the posts and 
tle of furs. 


shook it menacingly at us—to frighten us, very like- 


“It’s the chief,” Ned whispered; and from the def- ly. [These weapons are called by the natives che- 


erence that the others seemed paying him, it may toolths.] He soon went away, however, without of- 
have been. He seated himself on the skins, and fering us any violence. 


T { , * eove ‘ ati 
about him sat down several squaws also dressed in The sun rose and the whole savage population 
andcare of a miser over doubloons. To me the in- furs. were presently astir. We could see the whole drove 


sect was always a special horror, but so urgent was 
poor Bill that I couldn’t evade his solicitations, and 
#0 I consented to go with him. 

I was a perfect stranger in Simmonds’ house, 





Roasted alive and eaten 8 


“The royal savage family,” Ned said of pappooses running about gnawing dried fishes. 
yal savage y,”’ Ned said. ‘ , 
The coming of these important personages was the | But still they brought us nothing to eat. 
ignal of general festivity. The carcass was pulled After a time the chief came out armed with a long 


Our hearts turned cold within us; and a terror, | off the coals and lain on some hewn planks in front | 5Pe®t with a bright, copper head; a boy followed 


knew no person there but him, and this alone was, | such as we had not yet felt in all the terrible scenes | of the Indian king, who then arose, and with a hatch- him, bearing a large sword-club. Other savages im- 


to my shy nature, sufficient to deter me from going. through which we had passed, seized us. 





sort of thing are played out,” says Simmonds, on the | sight of it my hair rose from pure fright and a cold 
way to his house ; “‘none of the fellows ever thought | sweat started out on my whole body. So completely | t 





of spiders! I’ve over forty, and all different. Some | did the horror of it overpower me that in an ecstasy | wild scene of gluttony. Other fires were kindled, 
of’emare tremendous big fellows and horrid ugly.” | of terror I fairly shrieked, and was near raving in- | about which we could see savage forms broiling fish | 

and game. The air was full of cries, and shouts, | 
The sight of Ned’s pale, calm face recalled me, | and strange guttural laughter. 


I fairly shuddered at the idea of seeing the crea- | sanity. 
tures, and knew I should be dreaming of them all e 
the next night. However, I endeavored to look as | even at this fearful moment, to a sense of the un- 
pleased as I could, just to gratify the enthusiastic | manliness of thus giving way. 
fellow, and soon we came to his fine house. 


Tlget my menagerie, as I call it.” 
Ofhe went up stairs, and I sat nervously awaiting 


sort of fascination. 





et and large knife began to cut it into pieces, which ™ediately fell in behind the chief. Each of these 
“Shells, and postage-stamps, and cards, and that | There flamed and roared the fearful altar! At | were distributed right and left. 


| bore a sword-club. And our hearts beat fast as we 
As it grew dask more fagots and boughs were | S®¥ them bending their steps towards our pen. 
hrown on the mound. They blazed up, lighting the ne Deets 








For the Companion. 
CREMATION AND URN BURIAL. 


Thus the evening and night wore on. At uncer- | The subject of cremation, or the burning of the 


tain intervals some of the savages would come and | bodies of the dead, is just now occupying the atten- 
“Poor Jemmy,” he said, but could speak no word | look into the pen, give a grim ugh! then return to | tion of scientific men, especially in Paris, London 
“Come this way,” said he, flinging open the door | of hope. Then we stood in silence—save for the low | the feast; and the dogs were constantly prowling | and New York. 
of acosey little sitting-room; “there, sit down and | moans of the carpenter—and watched the fire with a | about. 


In the latter city a society has lately 
been formed to advocate this custom of classic an- 
“It would be next to impossible to get away from | tiquity.- 


The savages were hurrying to and fro, bringing | here without being tracked and overtaken,” Ned | The revival of cremation and urn burial is ap- 


lis return. The house was very still. It was a! brush and dry branches from out the cedar thickets | said to me; from which I saw that he had already | proved by many able scientific men, as a measure 


lovely afternoon in September, and innumerable | behind the huts. We could hear the roar and crack- 
crickets were filling the air with their farewells to | ling of the flames, and marked the clouds of black 


been thinking of some plan to escape. 


| essential for the protection of health in large cities. 
We were faint from our perils and our fears, and | The bodies of the dead, it is claimed, poison the wa- 


summer, | smoke and fiery sparks as they were whirled aloft; | though we were too anxious to sleep, we lay our- | ter we drink and the air we breathe. The great cem- 


While waiting for my friend I took an inventory 
of the apartment. One of the first things I spied | tural laughter of the savages, made a wild scene—an 
was a big, old-fashioned sofa, that extended one | awful scene for us mured up there! 
augle of the room. At home I had a trick of hiding | All about the altar the ground was strewn with 
away behind the door, or in a closet, or behind some | yellow-white bones, hundreds of bones of all sizes. 
article of furniture, and pouncing out upon any of | They rattled under the feet of the savages as they 
ny brothers or sisters when they came into the | ran back and forth. It was too far for us to distin- 
rom. It was a foolish, chlidish joke; but I used to | guish to what animals these bones had belonged. But 
enjoy it, and, I may say, almost contracted a habit of | there were many skulls, either of human beings or 
doing so. | of some large animals. 

This old sofa was an irresistible temptation to me. | And now that we looked more sharply we saw that 
Thinks I, with a chuckle, “I'll pop behind it and give | there were dozens of these skulls lying exposed and 
Bill a start.” | bleaching on the ground all about among the rocks 

It was an inconsiderate thing to do in a strange | and ledges, on the slope leading down to the beach. 
house, and especially for such a shy fellow as I, but There was one within our prison-pen, near the posts 
no sooner did I think of it than I crept on tiptoe and on the farther side, mildewed and half covered with 
tucked myself away behind the old piece of uphol- | dirt and leaves. We shuddered as we espied it. It 
stery, | was the skull of a man, of an Indian, at least. 

Scarcely was I fairly in my hiding-place, whenwho| “This is a terrible place, Jemmy,” Ned mur- 
should bounce into the room,—not Bill,—but a} mured. 
couple of young ladies; Bill’s sister Carrie and| There was much filth and ordure inside the pen. 
another, neither of whom I had the slightest ac- | Seemingly it hadlong been used as a place of con- 
quaintance with. | finement. There was no knowing what unhappy 

Here was a pretty predicament, for the girls at once | victims had been here before us, what weary hours 
came and flung themselves upon the sofa. What of despair and horror had been passed here! 
should I do? Suppose they should discover me? ; “Only God can help us!” Ned exclaimed, his face 
Batthen when Billcomes I must surely be unearthed. | still paler. “I’ve led a thoughtless life and a way- 
The perspiration started from every pore of my body, ward. I don’t know—yet God is merciful, we are 
and Tcould scarcely breathe from fear and mortifi- taught. Pray, Jemmy,if youcan. I fear I’ve been 


and this with the strange cries, and the harsh, gut- | selves down, at length, beside the carpenter. He, | eteries near our large cities, it is supposed, produce 


poor man, was tossing and moaning feveredly. His | noxious vapors, and are the starting points of ma- 
pulses were erratic and wild; the flush was still up- |laria. “From whatever direction the wind may blow 
on his brow, and he seemed parched with thirst. | over Paris,” saysa French savant, “it always carries 
From time to time he feebly called for drams of wa- | with it the foul, disease-breeding air of either Pere- 
ter. Our clothing had dried in part; yet we shiv- | la-Chaise, Montmartre or Mont Parnasse Cemeteries, 
ered as we lay there. and as the water we drink is impregnated with the 
It was not till long after midnight that the savages | poisonous products of these cemeteries, it is not to be 
ceased from their revels and went to their huts. | wondered at that lung and throat diseases carry off 
Nor did our fears allow of our getting drowsy till | the Parisians at the rate of many thousand a year.” 
long after; yet fearful as was our situation, even we The principal objection made against cremation is, 
dropped asleep at last. that it is a heathen and not a Christian custom. The 
An ominous croak—twice repeated—roused me. | Christian world was shocked when Lord Byron and 
A large black bird, with a great head and fiery eyes, | his friends burned the body of Shelley, amid spicery 
was in the very act of picking my face. As I stirred | and clouds of frankincense, on the desolate beach of 
it rose with a single flap of its broad wings and set- | the Mediterranean. The burning was in accordance 
tled on the top of one of the posts of our pen. Then | with the rules of the quarantine, the poet’s body 
it croaked again dismally. having drifted ashore; the ceremonies and the asso- 
Ah, the sombre misery of that waking! I was | ciations of the scene were solemn and imposing, but 
stiff and sore in every joint. My head ached, my | it was all contrary to Christian usage, and therefore 
hands were covered thickly with great wounds, and | disapproved by the Christian world. 
the thrusts I had received from the spears gave me} The ancients used every art to preserve the relics 
dull pains. of the dead. The Egyptians embalmed the bodics 
During the night it had rained again. We were | of both men and sacred animals, and the Greeks and 
wet. Then the sudden agony of recollection, and of | the Romans, under the Republic, inurned the ashes 
swift succeeding despair, crushed upon my con-| of their heroes. Dead Egypt may be seen to-day in 
sciousness, and a flood of bitter tears started to my | her mountain tombs, though her stupendous temples 
eyes. | have crumbled, and the Memnon no longer mingles 
Beside me lay Ned. He breathed, but lay very | its music with the Nile’s. The ashes of Grecian and 








cation. atoo bad boy for that; and it seems not quite the 


The young ladies began chatting away very freely thing to go to the Lord only when in trouble. No, | ple circles heneath his eyes so broad and deep-hued, 


still. His face was so pallidly yellow, and the pur- | Roman heroes remain, though the names on the 
urns have for two thousand years been unfamiliar to 


about their little foolish affairs, awful secrets, no Jemmy!” he suddenly exclaimed. “I ran away to that I should hardly have known him. His forehead | human ears. 


doubt,—at le 


into their confidence,—and I thought I should suf- now I'll take it as it comes, without begging off. 
focate from mortification. It seemed that if I got God is just and I shall only get what I deserve, and 
ps of this scrape I never should act the part of Ialmost doubt, Jemmy, whether I’ve any right to 
‘Lord Lovell’s bride” again, as long as I lived. beg for less. I’ve tried to act with honor towards 
Pita in came Bill, with his “menagerie,” all men, and I don’t think I ought to act less so with 
iene the two girls, and not me, he was per- a great and honor-loving God.” 
“Whe wildered, a ; , Even in the distress of those wretched hours I re- 
wa ve he gone?” asked Bill, nodding at my member feeling impressed with what Ned had said. 
pos a on _ table. ae b é | Ido not think that he had the right conception of 
Wey } hat he?’ said his sister, in surprise. | God and of His eagerness to forgive those who de- 
ont an to be sure; wasn the here when you sire His forgiveness; but then his honest words made 
“There : emanded Bill. a {me love and respect him the more. For why should 
ene was ho one here when we came in. Isn’t nota person be as honorable with God as with his 
your hat?” asked his sister. | fellow-man? 
ae ae hat! Why, I left him here a) Every few moments a squad of mangy little pap- 
ine a, ! : said Bill. : pooses, with hardly any covering for their bodies, and 
Sites - eee aware of a pair of blue eyes with long, tangled black hair matted about their 
easing > oe back of the sofa, and with an awful ears, would come running to peep at us between the 
PO: Bill's 1 cape rushed from the room, knocking posts. The little wretches would whoop at us. Some 
tertae a on of spiders out of his hands, and scat- _ of thenehad small bows and arrows, and toy spears 
: venomons creatures sll over the floor. 


In the 3 . . 
‘tae midst of the commotion I jeanped over the rows at us from betwixt the posts; and one of them 


ast they would not knowingly take me go this voyage, knowing better all the while; and | looked drawn and pinched, and the blue veins were 


of wood. In childish malice they shot their little ar- j 


Under the Roman Empire cremation and urn 
| revealed under the skin. Thus does suffering shriv- | burial were almost universally practiced. The corpse 
el the body. was placed upon a pile of wood built in the form of 
The carpenter was in an uneasy drowse, starting | an altar. The bark was usually left on the wood, 
and jumping at every breath. Hislips were black as | and the sides of the pile were covered or festooned 
soot; and he groaned from minute to minute, as if | with pendant leaves of dark hue. 
striken by sharp pains. We were a forlorn group. Cypress trees were placed before the pile. The 
Under my mournful regards Ned at length started | body was crowned with the flowers of the season, 
and unclosed his eyes. I pitied his first waking mo- | and rested on a couch, the face turned towards the 
ments. It is a sad, painful thing to pass from the} sky. The nearest relative, with an inverted torch 
bliss of unconsciousness to a sense of such a situa-| and an averted face, sets fire to the pile. 
tion as ours. But after the first spasm of pain he As the flames began to rise frankincense and spices 
| faced it bravely. were scattered over the pyre, filling the air with per- 
“I dreamed I was in Old England once more,” he | fume, and oils were poured upon it, giving the 
said, softly, ‘and I saw my mother coming down the | tongues of fire the hues of the rainbow, producing 
rene to meet me. Ah! Jemmy, this is along way | effects at once poetical, picturesque and awe-inspir- 
; from Old England, isn’t it? I tell you we don’t | ing. 
| know what a good home and a good country is till| These pyres were frequently erected on high places, 
| we lose them. I didn’t believe I could go to sleep | hills, mountains, or on headlands overlooking the 
‘in such a place; but sleep will come when a fellow sca. The body seemed to vanish in air and be re- 
is worn out.” duced to its native elements; the ashes were col- 
He got up with a slow and painful effort. + | lected and preserved in urns, which were deposited 
“I feel as if I had got to be my own grandfather, ' in vaults or tombs. 
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These urns were made of gold, silver, alabaster, 
marble or terra cotta, according to the wealth or 
station of the deceased. They were either round 
or square, the richest and most costly usually 
being square. We give a representation of a 
square urn, with its inscription, which is to be 


Sut martyrs have perished in the flames, and 
their ashes have been scattered by the winds. 
God is as able to bring up the promised spiritual 
body from the urn as the earth; the miracle of 
the resurrection will hardly be greater than that 
of the life we now see, for the time was when all 
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seen in the British Museum. It is richly orna- 
mented with emblems and foliage. The Latin 
name it commemorates—Cossutia Prima—is not 
difficult to read. 

The receptacles for funereal urns lined all the 
roads leading out of Rome. The Via Appia was 
walled with tombs for many miles. These tombs, 
with their niches for urns, were called columba- 
rium, from the Latin Columbia, meaning a dove, 
on account of the resemblance of the openings of 
the vaults to the holes of a pigeon-house. These 
openings in some places corresponded in shape to 
the Greek letter omega (2) signifying the end. 


We give a view of a columbarium discovered | 


near Porta Pia in 1822. 
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The Karens, Siamese, and other populous na- 
tions of the East still practice cremation. It 
would seem as though death, instead of lurking 
in every flower, had been banished from these 
sunny countries of perennial vegetation, for here 
are no cemeteries, and except the stately mauso- 
leums, no tombs. The funeral pyres are per- 
fumed with spices and fed with oils, and sandal 
wood is not unfrequently used to scent the fire. 

Were cremation to be practiced under the di- 
rection of modern science, it would hardly retain 
the scenic and poetic effects of antiquity, but 
would be a very simple, practical affair. Exper- 
iments in cremation have already been made in 
England, and the accounts we have of them cer- 
tainly are not calculated to dispel the vulgar 
prejudice against the mutilation of the body. 

Prof. Sir Henry Thompson, of London, person- 
ally superintended the burning of two bodies in 
furnaces, One of these weighed 140 Ibs., and 
was reduced to four pounds of odorless ashes or 
powder in less than an hour. 

The other weighed 227 Ibs., and was placed in 
a cylinder heated to about 2,000° Fahrenheit, and 
was reduced to five pounds of ashes in fifty-five 
minutes, 


(c= [map 





Several scientists recommend the erection of 


cremation houses, furnished with strong rever- 


berating furnaces, which would reduce a body to 
ashes in less than an hour. The cut that follows 
illustrates the proposed method of Sir Henry 
Thompson for burning the dead, and his own re- 
cent experiment. 

Many people who hold to the doctrine of a lit- 
eral resurrection of the natural body object to 
cremation on the ground that it is not in harmo- 
ny with Christian usages, and the emblems and 
associations of Christian faith. The objection in 
one sense is a valid one; the customs of Christi- 
anity have their sacredness, and the Christian 
may well guard with jealous care all the fitting 
associations of the faith which is the hope of the 
soul and of the world, 


the earth was inert, dead matter. 





The natural instinct recoils from cremation, 
and to the law of nature th® practices of Christi- 


anity conform. It is hardly possible, except per- 
haps insome very populous cities, that any suc- 
cessful measure can be adopted for superseding 
the tomb, that the presence of Christ has hallowed 
and biessed by the funeral pyre and the burial 
urn. H. B. 


eRe RRRRRINIa an nn senate 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


It is not easy for the people of one country to 
understand the institutions and the form of gov- 
ernment of another country. Even the best in- 
formed of the London papers are constantly 
making the most comical mistakes about the 
United States. A Frenchman understands no- 
body but Frenchmen, and to all other peoples 
the French government is an enigma. 

We cannot therefore be surprised that the new 
German Empire puzzles those who have not 
made a study of it. There is need of explana- 
tion how the Emperor of Germany can be at the 
same time King of Prussia; how Bavaria can be 
ruled by a king of its own and yet be one of the 
German States that are governed by the Emperor 
William; and how Prince Bismarck could have 
been,—as he was a year or two ago,—deposed 
from his place as Prime Minister of Prussia, and 
yet could remain Chancellor of the Empire. 

The simplest form of explanation would be 
to say that the German Empire resembles our 
own federal government. Our States are wholly 
independent in some things; in others they are 
but parts of a whole. So the German States are 
ruled in some matters by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in others by the local governments, 

There are great differences, of course. In our 
own country each State has institutions and laws 
similar to those of all the rest. In the Senate ali 
the States are equal. The citizen of one State is 
a citizen of another State as soon as he moves 
into it. In Germany the States vary greatly. 
There are kingdoms, grand duchies, duchies, 
principalities, and a free city. The institutions, 
laws and customs differ totally. And yet allow- 
ing for the fact that Germany is governed mon- 
archically while the United States is a Republic, 
there is no government in the world that resem- 
bles ours more closely in its general scheme. 

The new empire was formed on the 10th of 
December, 1870. It is made up of twenty-five 
States, besides Alsace-Lorraine, the largest of 
which is Prussia, with twenty-four millions of in- 
habitants; the smallest, Schaumburg-Lippe, with 
only thirty-one thousand. Prussia is not only 
the largest State, but is the leader of the Empire, 
and its king is sovereign of the whole. 

There are two houses of legislature, the Fed- 
eral Council and the Diet of Reichstag, corre- 
sponding to our Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. The Federal Council consists of fifty-nine 
members, appointed by the rulers of the several 
States. Prussia has seventeen, Bavaria six, 
Wurtemburg four, Saxony four, and most of the 
others one each. The Reichstag consists of about 
‘four hundred members, who are elected by the 
| people. Each of the States has its own legisla- 
ture formed on its own model. 

The Imperial Government has power over the 
foreign relations of Germany, over all matters 
relating to money, coinage, taxation of imports 
and exports, the post-office, the army and navy, 
criminal, commercial and press laws. The only 
matters left for the States are the local govern- 
ment and police. Formerly each of these petty 
States had foreign ministers by the score, each 
had its own criminal code, and there was con- 
stant conflict between them. Now, not only 
does the Imperial authority have these matters 
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forcing its ideas even in regard to those local 
questions which are not especially within the 
scope of the Empire. 

Prince Bismarck is not only the first man in 
Prussia, but the first man in Germany. Having 
been restored to his old place in the Prussian 

| ministry, he is not only the leader of that minis- 


‘try, but the Prime Minister of the Empire. The 


two offices are, however, entirely independent of 
each other, and might be held by two different 
persons without confusion. It is only Prince 
| Bismarck’s eminence that caused him to be se- 
lected to fill both positions at once. 

The new Empire has been very active in the 
assumption of its powers. It has coined millions 
upon millions of gold. It has consolidated the 
army. It has passed press laws. It has expelled 
the Jesuits. Indeed Germany has been grasped 
by a strong hand and has been undergoing ex- 
tensive reorganization. Mistakes have been 
made, but on the whole, not only Germany but 
the observing world agree, that the formation of 
the Empire was a wise act, and that its affairs 
have been admirably administered by the Em- 
peror William and Prince Bismarck. 


~~ 


“THYSELF.” 


To heaven approached a Sufi saint, 
From grouping in the darkness late, 

And, tapping timidly and faint, 
Besought admission at the gate. 





A voice said, ‘“Who would enter here?” 
“Tis I, dear friend,” the saint — 

And trembled much with hope and fear— 
“If it be thou, without abide!” A 


He roamed alone through weary years, 
By cruel men still scorned and mocked, 

Until, from faith’s pure fires and tears, 
Again he sought the gate and knocked. 


Asked one, “Who now is at the door?” 
“It is thyself, beloved Lord,” 
Answered the saint, in doubt no more, 
But rapt in his secure reward. 
Oriental Poetry. 


THE VETO POWER. 


On the 24th of April President Grant had resort 
for the first time to the veto power, to prevent a 
public bill from becoming a law. The bill was 
that known as the Senate currency bill, and was 
intended to increase the amount of the legal ten- 
der and national bank-note varieties of our paper 
money. On the 28th of the same month the Sen- 
ate, to which body the bill had been returned, 
voted on the question “Shall this bill become a 
law notwithstanding the objections of the Presi- 
dent?” and although 34 members voted yes, and 
only 30 voted no, the bill was defeated, not hav- 
ing received a two-thirds vote. 

This was not President Grant’s first veto, but 
his first veto of a bill of a general nature. In- 
deed he sent in no less than seven vetoes during 
one session of Congress, and four during another 
session. But they all related to private and 
special laws, although each of the measures so 
defeated involved some principle which, in the 
; opinion of the President, it would have been 
dangerous to admit. 

The veto power is of very ancient origin. The 
tribunes of the people had the right to forbid the 
enactment of any law in the Roman Republic by 
using the word “veto,” I forbid; whence the act 
derives its name. The privilege is not needed in 
absolute governments, but most constitutional 
monarchs are allowed to reject laws passed by 
the Legislatures. The sovereign of England is 
supposed to have the veto power, but it is rarely 
or never exercised, except in regard to bills 
passed by the Colonial Legislatures; and indeed 
it is practically unnecessary, since the queen or 
king acts only by advice of ministers, and the 
ministers represent a majority of Parliament. 
Hence if Parliament should pass a law objected 
to by the cabinet, the cabinet would be compelled 
to resign in favor of one that favored the meas- 
ure. 

The President of the French Republic has no 
absolute veto, and his power over bills passed by 
the Assembly extends only to the right of delay- 
ing for two or three months putting such a law 
into execution. 

When our Constitution was framing, there was 
a party headed by Alexander Hamilton, which 
advocated giving to the President an absolute 
veto, so that a bill objected to by the chief mag- 
istrate, could not become a law under any cir- 
cumstances. Others opposed the veto power al- 
together. Out of the various plans arose the 
compromise finally adepted, which gives to Con- 
gress the power to enact a measure in spite of the 
President, if two-thirds of the members of each 
branch so vote. 

In the early days of the Republic, vetoes were 
very rare. Washington sent in but two during 
his eight years of office. John Adams never ve- 
toed a bill, and Jefferson also found no octasion 
to exercise his constitutional right. 











Madison | 
under their own control, but it has means of en- | vetoed six bills, Monroe one, Jackson twelve, and 


— 
— 


Tyler nine. In the-first forty years under the 


, Constitution there were but nine vetoes, Since 
{that time the use of the power has been more 
| frequent. 


President Johnson was the first chief-magistrat, 
who was ever compelled to contend against , 
powerful majority in both branches of Congres 
during his whole term. Hence his vetoes wep 
more numerous and more important than thoy 
of any other President before or since. During 
his four years’ term, he vetoed no less than eleven 
public bills, most of them of great importance. 
Eight of these were passed by the necessary tyo, 
thirds majority, and are now law. These ar, 
we believe, the only bills ever passed over any 
President’s veto. President Johnson also defeat. 
ed many other bills, by what is known as the 
“pocket-veto.”’? That is, he neither signed yo 
refused to sign, but allowed the bills to die by 
taining them after Congress had adjourned, 

The veto power is given to most of the Goy. 
ernors of States, and to most of the mayors of 
cities; but there are some exceptions. The Goy. 
ernor of Ohio has no right to forbid the ena. 
ment of alaw. A Convention to revise the Cop. 
stitution of that State, which has been in session 
during the last year or two, has, we understand, 
refused to give the veto power to the Governor, 

It is a very useful and commendable safeguard 
against hasty legislation. The President is under 
a responsibility that is felt by no member of Con. 
gress. He looks at the interests of the whole 
country and not at those of a section. Whenever 
the right is exercised, it brings upon a President 
or a Governor the anger of those who are defeat. 
ed, but in most cases the people sooner or later 
do justice to the motives, and acknowledge the 
wisdom of an honest magistrate who acts up to 
what he conceives to be his duty, without regard 
to the passions and the clamors of the hour. 

——\—_+oo> 
FREAKS OF THE NERVES. 

Our nerves seem the least material parts of 
our bodies, and most akin to the spiritual ele 
ments of our nature. Like the faculty of imag. 
ination, they afford us a great deal both of pleas. 
ure and of pain, and like it, too, they are some 
times very wayward and capricious. Like the 
good little fairies in the nursery tales, they serve 
us many good turns, but occasionally play uw 
tricks. 

In some cases these nervous impulses, as they 
are called, become so strong that the subject does 
not think of resisting them. A gentleman, who 
accompanied a party of his friends to the top of 
a high, precipitous cliff, suddenly commenced 
running towards the edge, crying, “Save me! 
Save me!”’? Another gentleman caught him just 
as he was about to throw himself over, or he 
would have been killed. The impulse in such 
circumstances, he said, was always so strong 


that he carefully avoided such places, and would | 


not have accompanied his friends had he known 
where they were going. 

A Scotch author was in the habit, when sitting 
reading by his fireside, of rising suddenly, going 
up stairs to his dressing-room and stropping his 
razors, after which he went back to his seat and 
continued his reading. 

A still more remarkable case was that of a 
minister. He was subject to sudden impulses to 
perform gymnastic feats, which were often hard- 
ly consistent with clerical dignity. Walking 
along the road with a friend, he would suddenly 
dash away at a full run, in a race with some 
passing horse. Or he would take a flying leap 
over a wheelbarrow. 

Such freaks may be due in some cases to dis 
order of the nervous system, but most frequent 
ly they might have been prevented by cultivat- 
ing in early life a habit of self-control. 

—\_+oe—__——_ 


CULTIVATE THE TUBEROSE. 

Many persons suppose that the wonderfully fn- 
grant tuberoses can only be raised by experienced 
florists,—and are therefore so costly that only rich 
people enjoy them. 

Now there is no reason why any girl who is will- 
ing to take a little trouble, cannot have a beautiful 
spike of double tuberoses next fall. A quarter of & 
dollar will buy a good tuberose bulb at the seed 
stores, or of any florist, and a couple of flower-pots 
and some good soil are the only essentials for grow- 
ing the plant. This is about the time of year t 
start one. 

The first thing to do is to mix the soil for the pot. 
Get about a peck of the blackest and richest soil you 
can find on the farm, and run it through a coal sieve. 
Then add to it about a quart of fine, sifted sand and 
stir them both together with the hands till the soil 
feels dry and mealy. 

Examine carefully the bulb, and if there be aly 


| tiny, pointed bulbs at the bottom, break them oft 


Select a four-inch flower-pot, putting a bit of broken 
flower-pot or a chip in the bottom. Fill the po 
nearly full of the prepared earth, and set the bulb 
in the middle right side up, so that the top of the 
bulb may be level with the top of the pot. Us 
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more soil till only the tip of the ball is visible. Give 
the pot a gentle rap on the bench to settle the soil, 
and then bury the pot, bulb and all, up to the rim in 
the ground. Put it in a sunny place where the plant 
will not get injured, and give it a good watering. In 
about ten days it will begin to grow, and in about a 
month a slender green spike will shoot out of the 
cluster of long leaves. 

You must now give it more room. Gently lifting 
the pot out of the ground you may set it on a bench 
and get more potting soil like that in which the bulb 
was first planted. Next get a large flower-pot, say 
six inches wide on the top. Put a bit of slate or a 
chip in the bottom to cover the hole, and then pour 
jn about two inches of soil. Put the fingers under 
the leaves of the plant and over the soil, and then 
turn the pot carefully upside down. Strike the 
edge of the pot against the bench, and the plant will 
drop gently out into the hand. Turnit over careful- 
ly and set the ball of white roots in the large pot. 
Have it stand in the middle at the same height as 
before. Fill in fresh soil around the sides, pressing 
it down hard and firm. Then set it back into the 
ground just as it was before. Give it a gentle sprink- 
ling and place a slender stick in the pot to hold up 
the tender flower stalk, which may be confined to 
the support by a thread. 

If the weather is dry and warm, give the plant a 
little water every sunny day, and in September it 
will begin to flower. If there is danger of frost be- 
fore the flowers are gone, take the plant up, wash the 
pot and set it ina sunny window where everybody 
can see and admire its wonderful beauty. 

———_+0+ 
FISH STORY. 

An accountis given in Silliman’s Journal, which if 
the magazine were really edited by a silly man, in- 
stead of (as it is) by a very wise man, would scarcely 
be believed. Weare informed that at San Buena- 
ventura, in California, the agent of the California 
Petroleum Company was in want of water, and there- 
fore determined to bore mother earth till she gave 
him some. When ahole had been made to the depth 
ofa hundred and forty-six feet she complied, and like 
an orator, once started, she spouted to a great extent. 
An abundant stream of water shot up to the height 
of thirty feet, and then came down again. 

By-and-by the agent noticed that there had been 
numerous arrivals by this canal just opened from the 
lower world—yes “thousands of them by every jet.” 
They proved to be young trout, all about two inches 
long. He opened his eyes in astonishment, and they 
opened theirs, for unlike the usual inhabitants of 
subterranean caves these fish had perfect visual orbs. 
The water as it came from the well was warm, show- 
inga temperature of sixty-four degrees. This is a 
much higher degree (it is said) than these fish can 
bear, and though they doubtless felt as they came up 
to daylight that they were having a very warm recep- 
tion, they could scarcely have perceived the appro- 
priateness of the place’s name. For unless fishes 

speak Spanish in the’under world they could not tell 
that San Buenaventura means a holy welcome. 

The nearest surface stream is several miles distant, 
80 it is conclusive that these trout were never guilty 
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And thar’s that stream of water J 


Tr a-rinnin’ down thar, 
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how are ye a-goin’ to divide 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE.—The merits of no prepa- 
ration tor relieving the s 
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that? Are ye a-goin’ to oan it up With Northern wool ™ ee satape 

and Southern cotton? Is. e can’t do that thing. Wall, tions that produce premature gray 2 
yecan’t! (Cheers.) 


cordially endorsed by intelligent px 
nett’s Cocoaine. The preparation—which is vege 
ble—is intended both to and promote a 


Aud thar’s the railroad layin’ out thar; how are ye 2- 
goin’ to divide that,eh? Are you go. n’ to tie it up with 
Mason and Dixon’s line? You can’t doit. (Cheers.) 

And thar’s all the handsome women round here; 
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are ye a-goin’ to divide them? Are ye a-goin’ to give the | healthy growth of the hair, and to cure those irritat- 
9 © > * a 28 2 sont? . . : oh 
Spee to the Norf and the young ones to the Sot? | jug humors that destroy the capillary vitali There 





yon don’t! 
mense cheer.ny.) 

At that point the reporter left, but if the man 
went on as he began, undoubtedly the orator of the 
day must have considered himself “nowhere.” 


No, gentlemen, you can’t do it! (Im- ‘ x 4 sts, 4} 
is no hair-dresasing before the public that | resents 


stronger claims to general favor than this, both 


used for so many years, and has given universal sat- | 
isfaction. 

a 
SUMMER POEMS. 


The coming of summer has always inspired the 
muse of poetry; and some of our earliest English 
songs have this theme. Here is one that must have 
been written in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is a curious specimen of the orthography of 
the day, as well as of the lyrical poetry: 
“Sumer is icumen in, 
Shude sing cuecu; 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med, 
And springth the wde nu, 
Sing cucen. 
Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Shouth after calve cu; 
Bullue s'erteth, bucke Verteth; 
Murie sing cuccu, 
Cuceu, cucen. 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


Two Pianos; Two Parlor Organs; Thirty 
Gold Watches, and Forty-one Silver Watches 
to be given to the seventy-jive subscribers to the Compan- 
ion, Who send us the largest number of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1874. The offer was made last November, 
and includes all new names sent since that month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Premium for 
each new name. 


1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, Seven Oc- 
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6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
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And sprouts the wood now. 
Sing cuckoo. 
The ewe bleats after the lamb, 
The cow lows after the calf, 
The bullock leaps, the buck verts, 
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A DICTIONARY PUZZLE. The Chickering Piano is known and accepted the 
world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that make 


Here is a piece of composition good for very little} the modern Fiano the fevortes of the Parlor and Con- 
¢ "3 d girls se ictionary. cert Room. This that we offer is one of Chickering & 

but to make boys and girls earch the dicti _— It Sons’ best instruments. The Chickering Piano that we 

was printed for that purpose in the young folks’ col-| gave last year, for the largest number of new names, 

umn of the Advance: has received most gratifying commendation. 

The second Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
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its inherent value, and from the fact that it has been | ; 


I once met a jowter with a hookah flung over his 
shoulder. He was followed by a gillie, who was also 
a great looby, and carried in a basket a few gilse and 
a part of a gigot, ready to grill for dinner. A beau- 
tiful macaw sat on his shoulder, and he held a leam 
in his hand, tied to the neck of a canine friend, of 
leonine appearance. As it was the time of the May 
Ides, the inflorescence of many plants made the air 
sweet; but the jowter cared not; he wished to go 
home, and so carried but a few johndorys and mar- 
ine lampreys which were environed in a glazed box. 
The quadruped he rode had a lunette over one eye, 
and was a sort of nondescript of the equine race. It 
was lame in the frog of its foot also, so the jowter 
and gillie stopped in the shade of a ledge of gneiss 
and applied a sort of lohock tothe wound. Here the 
gillie grilled the gigot and gilse, while he chewed 
dried lovage. But he was such a miserable losel as 
well as looby, that the dinner was scant for them 
both, so they, added a bottle of posseted milk, and I 
left them in the embrace of Morpheus, under a tree. 


Such writing (and reading) may do well enough 
for exercise—a sort of literary dumb-bells; but is as 


ment, trom one ot the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
It is of fine workmanship, beautiful finish, and in rich- 
ness of tone and flexibility of action, is a most superior 
instrument. 


The two Smith American Parlor Organs.— 
‘These are from the manufactory of 8S. D. & H.W. Smith. 
The reputation of this firm is an assurance 4 of the excel- 
lence of the instruments. No Organs have been more 
sought throughout the country than those of these 
manutacturers,—and certainly none are more deserving 
of popularity. 
The Waltham Gold Watches. —The Waltham 
Watch Company now turnish a Watch that r the 
best by European makers. They have given years of 
patient and skilful application to the perfecting of an 
American Watch, that would be a credit to American 
genius and workmanship, and having succeeded, are 
now in the full tide of successful manufacture. ‘These 
that we offer rank among their best timekeepers. They 
are full jeweled, with expansion balance, and are en- 
closed in heavy gold hunting cases. 
The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal in all respects to any watches sold at retail at 





of being superficial; but they were aspiring, and took absurd for ordinary use as dumb-bells are for farm- 


the first opportunity that opened of rising in the | ing tools, Write so yon can be understood, or not at 
world. What sort of an underground river they | 


the prices given for the different grades. 


Remember, whether you get a Present or not, 





" ‘ . the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 
came from is a question that will be found difficult to a seriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure pros- 
caawer. seaitii NO REAL EX-PRESIDENT NOW LIVING, | Pt of an additional and most gratifying PREsENT if 





you persevere. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 


Harrison, Taylor and Lincoln died in office, and 
few of the Presidents of the United States have long 
survived the cares of their high station. 


STAR-DUST IN THE AIR. 

Some astronomers believe that the earth and the 
other planets in our solar system were once composed 
of fire-mist, or star-dust, as they call it, which has 
gradually hardened into solid matter. They imagine 
that comets, and the shooting stars of August and 
November, are made of similar stuff, not yet hard- 
dened. 

Some go farther, and assert that all space is filled 
with this fleecy sort of material, out of which other 
worlds may be made in future. 

A Swedish naturalist, with a jaw-breaking name, 
Nordenskjold, has succeeded in finding some of it in 
the earth’s atmosphere. In examining snow after a 
very heavy snow-storm in Stockholm, in 1871, he 
found a black, sooty dust, of precisely the same na- 
ture as some meteoric dust that fell at Upsal in 1868. 
He wrote to his brother in Finland to examine the 
snow there, and the result was the same. He found 
this sooty dust also in the snow on a floating ice-field 
beyond Spitzbergen. His conclusion is, that this me- 
teoric or star-dust is in our atmosphere, and is 
brought down by the snow. 





The Boston Journal reminds us of the singular fact 
that there is but one ex-President of the United 
States living, and that he was not chosen to the office. 
As the Presidents of this political generation have, 
for the most part, been men in the prime of life at 
the time they were chosen, and as four years has 
constituted the rule of service, it might have been 
thought that in the natural order of things, several 
of them would be living at any given time. Even 
Franklin Pierce would have been, if now alive, but 
seventy years of age, or five years younger than Mr. 
Fillmore. It can hardly be said that the presidency 
is calculated to break down a man, although John 
Quincy Adams expressed the strongest sense of its 
discomfort and annoyances. The biographies of the 
later Presidents will probably show their peculiar 
rate of mortality to be due to special circumstances, 
accidental in their nature. 





The art of Sorrento cutting has become very popular, 
for it is not only a source of pleasure, but of profit to any 
who may wish to make it so. 

With this Saw almost any boy or girl can make a large 
variety of useful and ornamental articles, such as 


Wall Brackets, 
Picture Frames, 
Match Safes, 
Clock Shelves, 
Work Baskets, etc. 


———_~oo————_ 


MORAL POWER OF PEANUTS, 
Peanuts are good eating, and, if they can serve a 
good moral purpose also, they are likely to be in 
great demand. Like homeopathic pills, they are not 
hard to take. 


A good story is told at Lancaster of one of the hon- 
Pen trustees of the Industrial School for Females, 
who has adopted a novel reformatory measure in his 
official visits to that institution, established for girls, 
neurly all of whom are steey ped in vice and wicked- 
ness. His method consists in | eter each girl 
with a —_, of peanuts and lozenges as incent- 
ives to good behavior, or as a panacea for evil. 

This same gentleman, when in the Massachusetts 
Senate some two years since, went up officially to 
a visit the State Alms-house at Monson, and sent 
up in advance to purchase all the roasted a 
at Palmer depot to distribute among the inmates of 
that reformatory iustitution. 





>> 


A “SUCKER” UNION SPEECH. 

That orators are born, not made, is more readily 
proved by clumsy, uncultivated eloquence from rus- 
tic tongues than by the splendid persuasiveness of 
men like Everett and Phillips. During the exciting 
Presidential campaign of the fall of 1860 a promi- 
hent politician made a disunion speech in the town 
of Quincy, Ill. A large crowd of voters of the 
“sucker”? State crammed the meeting, and having a 
mind to amuse themselves, at the close of the ora- 
tion they called on a droll fellow who went by the 
name of “Aforesaid, M. D.,’”’ to address them “on 
the other side.” Being helped to the platform, no- 
thing loath, he began: 
Gentlemen and ladies, you're talkin’ of dissolvin’ the 
Union; you can’t do it. Thar’s that are flag a-wavin’ up 


thar, called the Star Spangled Banner; ; how are ye a-goin’ 
to divide that, ha? Are yer a-goin’ to give the stars to the 








pee Our new Bracket and Fret Saw is in size 6x13 inches, 
is made of polished cherry and neatly put together. 
We will send, postage paid, for $1.25, 
1 Bracket and Fret Saw, 
5 Designs for Wall Brackets, full size, 
4 Extra Saw Blades. 
Also, printed directions. 
Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 


A PLAIN DEFINITION. 
Dictionaries are of value, but they don’t always 
make hard words intelligible. 


“Pa,” said a boy, “what is Mardigras, they are 
talking so much about?” 


ca —— — to the Souf? No, sir; the thing can’t | “Shrove Tuesday,” said the well-informed father. 


And thar’s that a old tune the band’s a-playin’ out 
thar, called Yankee Doodle; how are ye a-goin’ to divide 
that,eh? Are ye a-goin’ to give the Yankee to the Norf 
and the Doodle to the Souf? I say boldly again the thing 


“And what is Shrove Tuesday ?’ 
“Look in the dictionary.” 

The boy looked and saw “Shrove Tuesday—the 

Tuesday followi ing Quinquagesima Sunday, and pre- 








can’t be done. 


READ 
LESSING. 


Worth a Bellar a Drop. 


MOTHERS, THIS. 











wre your little ones fretful? and is your pa- 

ce ahnost exhausted in Voan ciforts t lense then? I 

vupathize with you, ama ¢ teil ye hoitw he 

lithe child quiet, vive itas ro arae i oclu 
nus of sWeei, sounds 

y litte gil is two end : ars uring 

¢, Po have net head ty el * reat. 

Gen sick ntumber ai Times, wma he secried 

to know whi sane her. It Was hav i hear her 

little tretiul er inow what to do tor her. 1 doc- 





it did ne good; and | was nearly 
us end tioublesonic days. 

Theard of the VEC and determined to try it, It 
has proved a blessi_ gto me and my child, it has cleansed 
trom her stomach and bowels the sores which kept gather- 
ing there; and now she sleeps soundly irom her bedtime 
until ver ry hite in the morning, besides a long nap at mid- 
day. Her appetite is good; and, in fact, she is like a dif- 
ferent child. 1 often say, the true value of this medicine 


tored her tor wor 
tired out with sleeple: 





to me is a dollar a drop. ‘Try it! Cleanse the humors 
from your children’s blood while they are y os sy it, 
a ind you ptt Join aie oe me ailing ita gred 





. ELLI L. CLAPP 


Its. , 175 Tudor Street, 
ton, July 0, Isl. 


South Bus 


Recommend it Heartily. 


South Boston, Feb. 7, 1870. 
Mr. STEVENS: 

Dear Sir—1 have taken several bottles of your VEGE- 
TINE, and am convinced it isa valuable remedy for Dys 
pepsia, Kidney Complaint, and general debility of the sys- 
tem. 

I can heartily recommend it to all suffering from the 


above complaints, 
Yours respectfully, MRS. MUNROE PARKER, 
386 Athens Street. 








Unsolicited Evidence. 


Springfield, Me., May 14, 1872. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS: Y 
Dear Sir—My daughter has been out of health for about 
two years. About a year ago she hada tumor come on her 
side Which was very painful. 
Isaw VEGETINE advertised in the Farmer, and sent to 
Bangor and got two bottles. She is now taking the second j 
bottle; her health is much impre red and the tumor is i 
going away as fast asitcame. Every one in this vicinit 
knows what VEGETINE has done for my daughter, and 
take every opportunity to recommend it to those who are 
not aware of its great value. 

Very respectfully ’ MRS, SUSAN C. RANDALL. 




















The conviction is in the public mind as well as in the 
medical profession, that the remedies supplied by the 
etable kingdom are more safe, more successful, in the hy 
cure of disease, than mineral medicines. VEGETINE is 
composed of roots, barks and herbs. It is pleasant to 


veg- 


take, and is perfectly safe to give to an infant. Do you 
need it? Do not hesitate to try it. You will never regret \ 
it. Vegetine is sold by all druggists. 


20—2t 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
finess, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
_MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKER. 


bf and im: lifetime. The 

Patented stitching can be 
reb. “¢ 1874. it is done fine or coarse 
the most usefulin- and with perfect 
vention of the age, z mechanical accu- 
and a ep Z racy. Th he arrange- 
ment for cutting 
button-holes is 
worth more than 
4 we ask for the 
whole. We want 
Ly, ran be Madies or 
Zz, gentlemen) every - 
5 he where. They sell 
atsight. Protitsare 
i ot cet a - immense. —— 

rT? Wi a sample Button- 
Hole Worker and Cutter, fon directions for use, agent’s price 
listand sample of our entirely new and novel way of canvass- 
ing,on receipt of 75 cents. ‘Money ietters are registered DOW 
for 8 cts. Snatisfietion gusrenteed. Mention this rrper. 

A. W. WEBSTER & C » Mfrs, Bridg c ports Conn. 


can work mor per 
fect Button-Holesg 
with it than the 
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A Lady Reet 
W wanted in every town in the United States. Articles 


of acknowledged merit. Liberal inducements to those de- 
siring an honorable and Incrative business, For particu- 
lars address MILLER BROTHERS, P. O. ‘Box aaa = 
York. - 








DICTIONARY “OF a OPU LAR QUOTA- 
TIONS which ave in daily hen ivom the 
Latin, French, Svanish and Ita n Le me noges. With 
English translations. To which is added a collection of 4 
Enclich Vroverbs. rice 15 cents. 

The Young Angler. Contsining instrvetions for 
preparing Rods, Lines. Reels, Hooks, Baits, ete,  Alse 
How and Where to Fish, to which is added How to] ade i 





lea Boat, Hlustrated. Price 10 cents, Hl 
The Stump Speaker, Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Sceves, Humorous Lecttres, Button j 
bursung Witticisms, Ridiculous Drelleries. Funny Stories, 
e'c., etc., translated into the four modern languages— Yan- ‘ 






kee, Dutch, lrish and Ethiopian— for the couvenience of 
the public at large. Price 15 cents 

Ventriloquism Made sy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and othe 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRILO QUISM at the command of our young 
friends Price 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage pane, on 
receipt of the price by HAVPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 1 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


One bottle of Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup will re- 
move all kinds of worms from a whole family. GEO. C. 
GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 12—26t , 
ANTED—AGENTS— $75 to $250 
per month, everywhere, male and female, 
to introduce the GE NUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most su- | 
perior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed + 
and warranted for five years. We will pay 
$1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 
It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can- 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Acents 
from $75 te $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from — twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMI CO., Boston, Mass., New York City, Pitts- 























§ . 
ceding Ash Wednesday.” Then heknew all about it. 7 41 Temple Place. = § Boston, Mass. 


(Cheers.) 


burg, Pa, Chicago, Il, or St. Louis, Mo. l5eow6t 
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For the Companion. 
| 
THE HOMEWARD RIDE. | 
WRITTEN IN A STEAM-CAR. | 
Thanks to the mighty power of steain 
That speeds the train with rapid flight; 
As thought flies homeward in a dream, 
I fly towards “my home” to-night. 


Dear, anxious faces wait me there, 
And hearts that feel the pulse of love; 
Young lips that breathe my name in prayer, 
Heard daily at the throne above, 


A wife’s sweet voice, the crooning talk 
Of baby and of children small; 

As last I crossed the gravelled walk, 
I hear their welcome, one and all. 


Four lovely girls—a little one— 
A darling boy, my footsteps wait— 
Who sing and swing at setting sun, 
Expectant, on the garden gate. 


Beloved ones, I come! I come! 

And stretch the arms that would impel 
The rushing car towards that home 

Where all my earthly treasures dwell. 
God keep secure each narrow flange 

That holds my life in iron bounds; 
While thoughts towards the future range, 

As naught are passing sights and sounds. 


And tears that are a comfort flow 
In sweet emotions, warm and true, 
Long bathed in hope’s delicious glow, 
And rosy with love’s precious hue. 
Yes! here’s the long, new trestle bridge, 
And there the village steeple shines; 
My chimney rises o'er yon ridge, 
My window gleams through yonder pines. 
The far-resounding whistle shricks, 
The bell familiar warniny gives; 
A loved one’s voice a welcoine speaks, 
A little hand my hand receives, 
GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 





— aad 


For the Companion. 


| dressed in doll’s clothes. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MAY 21, 1871, 





had answered his intended victim’s prayer. 





WONDERFUL TWINS. 
Such wonders are by no means new, but the 
following curious specimens are interesting va- 


| rieties in the endless list of “freaks of nature.”’ 


Searcely had the singular Siamese brothers 


| passed away when in a Western family named 


Tietyens, a tiny pair of “tied sisters’ came into 
the world, as if to take their places. The Albury 
Border Post thus describes them: 


The infants, who are full grown, and in every 
respect perfect, are joined together from about 
an inch below the armpit to the upper edge of 
the hip bone, by a band four inches in width; 
with this exception the infants (both females) 
are well proportioned, and in every respect each 
in itself perfect. The case is one which will 
doubtless possess many features of interest to the 
medical profession, no record being known of 
any case so extraordinary—the union of the in- 
fants being more complete and of much greater 
extent than that existing between the celebrated 


| Siamese twins. 


About the age of the little Tie-ty-ens are two 
other infant marvels, children of Mrs. J. B. 
MecCrum, of Kalamazoo, Mich., and whom the 
Telegraph of that city, by a neat and appropri- 
ate pun, calls “Crumbs of humanity.” These 
“crumbs” are a pair of twins so small that they 
put to shame all stories of Lilliputians ever heard 
of. 


One is a boy and the other a girl, and they 
weigh together, three pounds four ounces. They 
are perfect, and seem to be well. ‘Their bed is a 
little paper box filled with cotton and they are 
The mother and chil- 
dren were doing well at last accounts. They are 
the smallest living children we ever heard of. 
They partake of food naturally, and their cries 
are as diminutive as very young kittens. 

Quite a number of people have called to see the 
little wonders. Mrs. McCrum is the mother of 
several children, all of good size and some of 
them sixteen and eighteen years old. Mr. Me- 
Crum, the father of the twins, is a well-known 
teamster here. Should the tiny beings live, they 
will produce a sensation of unlimited propor- 
tions. ‘Those who have seen them describe them 
as the “greatest sight”? they ever saw. A tea-cup 
will cover the head of either one of them—their 
hands are about the size of the bowl of a tea- 
spoon, and their bodies less than six inches long. 
They are not exactly of a size, the boy being a 
little the larger. 


DR. GUTHRIE’S DOG “BOB.” 
Though but a dumb companion and friend, I 





DELIVERED. 


One dark evening in the time of harvest, as 


must devote a few lines to the memory, and affec- 
| tion, and sense of my dog “Bob,” who, lying 
often at the foot of the pulpit-stairs, occupied a 


Herr Lindenthal and his family were chatting | place on Sundays nearly as conspicuous as my- 


together in the sitting-room of their pleasant 
country-house, a loud knocking was heard at the 
outer door, Two tall men stood there who gave 
the servant the following note to carry to his 
master, bidding him return in ten minutes: 

“Sir, deposit 20,000 thalers ($15,000) under your 
garden gate before daybreak, or your fine coun- 
try-seat shall be burned to the ground. 

Der LEITER.” 

Herr Lindenthal was a brave man and a Chris- 
tian, and after speaking a few words of comfort 
and assurance to his terrified wife, and children, 
and servants, he penned this reply: 


“Sir, L will not comply with your insolent de- 
mand, 


unless He permits it, for He is almighty. 
LINDENTHAL,” 
When this note was delivered the 
barred the doors, and gathered all his household 
to prayers. He pleaded with God to spare his 


If my house is to be burned down God’s | 
will be done; but you cannot accomplish this | 


master 


| self. He was a magnificent Scotch dog, of great 
| size, brave as, or rather braver than, a lion. 
| He expressed his respect for decent and well-con- 
| ditioned visitors by rushing to the gate as if he 
| were bent on devouring them, and gave them a 
| welcome both with tail and tongue. Beggars 
}and street wanderers he wasted no wind on; 
| but maintained an ominous silence, stuck close 
| to their heels, showing a beautiful set of teeth, 
and occasionally using them—only, however, to 
warn the gangrels to be on their good behavior. 

He had but one bad habit when I had him— 
to see a cat was to fly at it. This ended in his 
| worrying to death a favorite grimalkin belonging 
| to a neighbor, and the catastrophe raised a formi- 
dable commotion. I saw that I must part with 
Bob or impair my usefulness; so, with many re- 
grets, I sent him to Brechin, fifteen miles off. 

There, early on the following Sunday morning, 
Bob was observed with head and tail erect, and 
a resolute purpose in every look and movement 
| taking his way from my brother’s house. My 
brother’s wife, struck with his air, said to one of 
her daughters, who laughed at the idea,— 

“There is Bob, and I'll wager he is off to Ar- 
birlot.”’ 

Whether he had kept the road, or gone by 








house and family from the dreaded mountain | Some mysterious path across the country straight 


brigands, and showed so much fervency and 
strength of trust, as to inspire all present with a 
firm and almost fearless spirit. 
repeated the devout words, “The Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man shall do 


In faith they all | 


as a crow flies, 1] know not; but when I was leav- 
| ing the church, about one o’clock, | was met by 
the beadle, with his old face lighted up with an 
unusual expression of glee, and exclaiming—for 
my dogand Johnny had always been fast friends,— 
“You manna put him awa’, minister, though 


2g yy 9? wit ; » pari ” 
ento me.” | he should worry a’ the cats in the parish. 


Midnight struck, and still they waited and | 
watched, 
help, for undoubtedly the robbers guarded all the 
Ways. 


Between one and two o'clock an awful thunder- 
storm arose. A blinding flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed instantly by a stunning crash, told them 
that a bolt had struck. Where was it? 
looked out and saw the hay-shed on fire. The 
rain extinguished the flames, but not before | 
neighbors had seen them from a distance, and 
run to save the property of their friend. 

The storm passed away, and day broke. A 
group gathered round the burning hay-shed, and 


They 


They could not send to the town for| had been stone dead. 


On going to the manse I found Bob outside the 
gate, as flat, prostrate and motionless as if he 
It was plain he knew as 
well as I did that he had been banished, and had 
returned without leave, and was liable to be 
hanged, drowned, shot, or otherwise punished at 
my will. I went up to him and stood over him 
for awhile in ominous silence. 

No wagging of his tail, or movement in any 
limb; but there he lay, as if he had been killed 
and flattened by a heavy roller, only that with 
his large, beautiful eyes half shut, he kept wink- 
ing and looking up in my face with a most piti- 
ful, and penitent, and pleading expression in his 
own. 

Though I might not go the length of old John- 
ny Bowman in making him free of all the cats in 
the parish, there was no resisting the dumb but 





as the light grew clear in the east they saw a 
dead man on the ground with matches clutched 
in his cold hand. “ 


It was one of the tall messengers who had | 2nd restored, he rose at one mighty bound into | 


eloquent appeal. 


I gave way, and exclaimed in cheerful tones, 
“Ts this you, Bob?” 


In an instant, knowing that he was forgiven 


| by terrible things in righteousness the Almighty | not say; but he certainly had a sense of shame, 


apparently also of guilt. Once, for example— 
and the only occasion on which we ever knew 
him to steal—Mrs. Guthrie came unexpectedly 
on Bob sneaking out of the kitchen with a sheep’s 
head between his teeth. His jail-like and timor- 
ous look displayed conscious guilt, and still more, 
before she had time to speak a word, what he 
did. The moment he saw her, as if struck with 
paralysis, he drops the sheep’s head on the floor, 
and with his tail between his legs he makes off 
with all haste, not to escape a beating, for she 
never ventured on that, but to hide his shame.— 
Autobiography of Dr. Thomas Guthrie. 


——-- +0 


WASHING DISHES. 


Miss Carrie Ellis’ poem, recently published in the 
Companion, in which the muse was made to celebrate 
the domestic happiness that young ladies are supposed 
to find in washing dishes, does not commend itself to 
all of the girls who read the Companion. Two of 
them, at least, do not regard a position at the sink— 
“a great high sink’ as one of them graphically por- 
trays it—as at all romantic or poetical. ‘Elsie 
Locke,”’ who has been inspired by experience and 
household discipline to give her muse an airing, 
thus replies “to Carrie :” 


“China saucers may be nice, 
But pans, and pots, and kettles! 
Greasy plates of mutton fat 
And all such kinds of victuals! 
I'd rather go with brother Frank, 
And help him catch his fishes, 
Than stand up by a great, high sink, 
And wash such dirty dishes.” 


“Birdie Varian,” another reader of the Companion, 
is quite of the same opinion, and says: 


“TI had rather get the breakfast, 
Make the biscuits, broil the steak, 

I had rather sweep the parlors, 

Or in the kitchen bake. 

But cheerfully I’ll do my share, 
And fulfil my mother’s wishes, 
till, I wish she wouldn’t always say, 
‘Nellie, you may wash the dishes.’ 

“Standing by the kitchen sink, 
With the dishcloth in my hand, 

I cannot keep from wishing, 

I had riches at command. 

And of this I’m very certain, 
If I was blessed with riches, 

I would never soil my fingers 
In the kitchen washing dishes.” 


“Elsie Locke” closes her poetic effort with a gen- 
erous proposition “to Carrie.” 
“But if you really mean it true, 
I know a hundred misses, 


Who would give up their place to you, 
And let you wash their dishes.” 


have a great respect for the domestic muse. 


fat.” They are like one of whom 


writes: 
“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 





LOOKING A BEAR OUT OF COUN- 
TENANCE. 


enough. 


following adventure recently in the pine woods: 


winds had thrown across the track. 
growl saluted his ears. 


upon his hind feet and facing him. 
tall as a man. 


hatchet. 


first impulse was to turn and run. 


dropped upon his feet and cantered away. 


Turner says it seemed to him much longer. 


bear to have his own way. 


appear in the woods. 


—_—_—+o 


BLOWING AN ORGAN. 


one is to undertake a new kind of work of which 





fess ignorance, is very likely to expose himself. 
A young gentleman of a musical turn of mind 


Miss Ellis will hardly be able to found a new and 
popular school of poetry, though, for ourselves, we 
Still 
we certainly have a somewhat charitable feeling 
towards these unappreciative correspondents who 
cannot idealize “dishcloths’” and “plates of mutton 
Wordsworth 


A big story used to be told of Col. Crockett’s 
daughter, a spunky girl who not only faced a 
bear down but “grinned lightning” at him. That 
wild beasts fear the human eye is well-known, 
though people in peril from such enemies do not 
always succeed in bringing the eye to bear soon 
The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Eagle says 
that Mr. Sheldon E. Turner, of that city, met the 


On the 6th of January, in the township of Day, 
he was returning to his boarding-place, very 
much wearied, after a hard day’s tramp, when 
he came to a snarl of fallen trees which the late 
He climbed 
upon the body of one of the prostrate pines, and 
as he was about to leap down a heavy guttural 


Looking in the direction of the sound, he was 
surprised to behold a brown bear standing erect 
He was as 
He remained in that attitude 
some time, growling, whining, gnashing his teeth 
and challenging him to combat. Mr. Turner had 
no weapons with him, not even his favorite 
Seeing the threatening attitude of the 
bear, and realizing his defenceless condition, his 


But, on second thought, he concluded that 
would be useless if the bear should choose to fol- 
low him, so he decided to try the experiment of 
standing and looking him out of countenance. 
The bear was very angry at being thus inter- 
viewed, but after eyeing his interviewer for some 
time, he turned his head, looked backward, then 
The 
interview lasted about five minutes, but Mr. 
He 
had doubts for some time what the bear intended 
“te do about it,” and he left it entirely to the 
At any rate, he felt 
a sensible relief at seeing the savage monster dis- 


It is well to own up, and confess ignorance, if 


he knows nothing. One who is ashamed to con- 


lad who he thought would serve his turn for that 
oceasion. In answer to the question could he 
blow the bellows of an organ, the boy replied, 
“Yes, sor, I can blaw an organ;” so the musician 
took the boy with him, and explained to him the 
| use of the indicator, which would show how full 
of air the bellows were. The indicator, it may 
be mentioned, is a piece of string attached to the 
bellows, which passes through a small aperture 
| in the framework, and to which a small weight 
was attached. The man of music inquired of his 
assistant if he understood what he had to do, 
The boy answered that he “nawed all aboot it,” 
whereupon the musician prepared to play. On 
touching the keys of the organ, however, no mu- 
sic was forthcoming. He shouted to the boy: 
“Blow, my lad.” 
“Aw’s blawin’, sor.” 
Still no music. 
“Blow harder, boy.” 
“Aw’s blawin’ hard, sor.”’ 
Still no music. 
“Blow harder yet, boy.” 
“Aw’s blawin’ as hard as ever aw can, sor.” 
Still no music. Thinking something was wrong 
with the instrument, the organ-player was about 
to examine it, when to his surprise, he found the 
boy, with his cheeks painfully distended and his 
mouth closely applied to the indicator hole, blow- 
ing away as if for “very life.” 
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HOW CHINAMEN CELEBRATE 
THEIR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

The Chinese New Year’s day is the 15th of 
February. They have a very jolly and noisy 
time celebrating it, though their proceedings are 
quite as innocent (if not more so) as the wretch- 
ed old Dutch custom not yet abolished in New 
York of drinking New Year’s day through. A 
correspondent of the Znter-Ocean, who saw the 
Ah Sins and Ying Funs perform last February in 
San Francisco, sketches a scene in the strect of 
their part of the city. 


Crackers were flung high in the air from every 
window, from every housetop, so that, looking 
up the hilly streets, the entire Chinese quarter 
resembled a pyramidical street of crimson fire, 
The red papers rustled like autumn leaves under 
foot. The dense smoke, the incessant sharp 
cracking of fire-crackers, the whizzing through 
the air, was “‘marvellously like a battle,’ said 
one who had fleshed his maiden sword on a dis- 
tant field in the sunny South. The Chinese at- 
tached crackers to the end of bamboo holes, and 
waved them up and down. This gave a very 
pretty effect. 

A knot of hideous hooddims * had been for a 
long time annoying some Chinese, shouting, 
hooting, flinging stones, and some getting in the 
way generally. The heathens bore this with si- 
lent patience. When their preparations were 
completed they saw the hoodlums gathered to- 
gether in the middle of the street. Revenge is 
sweet even to John Chinaman. He attached 
about fifty packages of crackers to the end of a 
bamboo pole, and with a dexterous movement he 
threw it, as a fisherman throws his rod, into their 
midst. Boys and crackers in one red burial 
blent; you never heard such a howling and such 
a scramble, hands and legs indiscriminately 
getting uppermost. And when that little pyro- 
technic scene was over the pests were scattered, 
and not a hoodlum afterwards assisted at the sa- 
cred ceremony before that particular house. I 
have previously said that John has no sense of 
humor. I retract; he has, though this incident 
proves it to be rather grim. 





*Young rowdies. 
ee 
THE USES AND ABUSES OF TOES. 

If we were really descended from quadrumani 
(four-handed creatures), that is to say, the ape 
family, as certain audacious philosophers try to 
make out, we ought to beg our ancestors’ pardon 
for losing the use of two of the hands. If an old 
Roman had been asked how many fingers he had, 
he would have said “twenty’’—the Latin having 
no word for toe but foot finger. It seems we do 
not get nearly all the good we might out of our 
ten lower fingers. 

We are accustomed to use our toes so very lit- 
tle, that for all the practical purposes of life we 
might almost as well be without any. They were 
intended, in the first place, to give flexibility to 
the foot, and to help us jn our walking; but the 
modern custom of cramping them up in tight 
shoes makes them almost as immovable as if they 
grew together. So the help they give us in walk- 
ing is not so very much after all. And as for 
putting them to any other use, we never think 
of it. 

We abuse them dreadfully sometimes; cramp 
and torture them, and pinch them out of all like- 
ness to their original shape, until, grown up, they 
would never be known for the pretty, perfect lit- 
tle baby toes that we like to enddile, and count, 
and go to market with. Who, for instance, would 
ever imagine that the second toe is intended to be 
longer than the first? And yet, in a perfect foot 
it always is, though we are obliged to go to stat- 
ues and paintings to find it out. And who, put 
ting a foot and a modern narrow-toed shoe side 
by side, would ever suspect that they were in- 
tended for each other? The fact is, our toes are 
our most abused members, and so we don’t get 
half the good from them that we might. 

The Chinese, and the Japanese, and the Be 
douin Arabs, it is said, from continued practice, 
use their toes nearly as well as their hands. They 
| can pick up their tools with them, and even work 





knocked at the gentleman’s door. Herr Linden- the air, cireling round me, and ever and anon, in | had permission to practice on a church organ. | with them while they do something else with 


- a, j ’ Y g ‘88 is joy. leapi lw "ani : > we + | + 
thal recognized him as the dreaded robber-chief, | the power and fullness of his joy, leaping nearly | One evening on going to doce be was wnnlte to | ther hanes. 


The rnffian was about to excente his purpose, but | 


over my head! 


obtain the services of the boy that usually blew 


Arabs braid ropes with their fin- 
gers and toes working together in concert.—-1¢ 


What his ideas of right and wrong were, I dare! the bellows, and on his way to the church met a! vance, 
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For the Companion. 
THE SLY MOUSE. 
There’s a fat little thief in the closet, 
As merry and gay as you please; 


And he’s planning a party, I'll warrant, 
To eat all my excellent cheese. 





He will ask up his cousins and uncles, 
His brothers and sisters a score, 

And they'll caper, fleet-footed but silent, 
To the little knot-hole in the door. 


Such a thief as he is! and you'd think him 
A very respectable mouse ; 

From his looks you’d not guess the sad havoc 
His highness has made in the house. 


With his bright little eyes fastened on you, 
And his coat in such excellent trim, 

The children might lose their nice crullers, 
But say, could you lay it to him? 


Ah, sly little mouse in the closet! 
Sleek fellow, I know you of yore! 

There’s a trap just outside the round knot-hole; | 
3eware When you go through the door. 


Just keep down your greed for a moment, 
Be wise and resist if you please ; 
For mourning will follow your entrance 
For just one last nibble of cheese. 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WILLIE FELL INTO A 
CISTERN. 





An old straw hat lying on the ground, and 
right out of a hole in the straw hat grew a little 
tuft of curly yellow hair! 

How did it get there? 

Two little shoes kicking in the air, and right 
out from a hole in one little shoe grew a wee 
dusty toe! 

How did it get there? 

Ask Willie’s mother. 

There were blue eyes in under the straw hat, 
too!—blue eyes that were almost black from 
looking way down in a dark hole! And for all 
their looking, they could just see the. piece of 
white bone, with bits of red meat hanging to it, 
that Willie had dropped into the cistern. 

Poor old kitty was looking down, too, and 
mewing for her dinner, for Willie’s mother had 
said,— 

“Now, Willie, take it right between your 
thumb and finger, just so, and go call the old 
cat. Be quick, for poor kitty is hungry.” 

And Willie meant to do it all right, but kitty 
did mew so hard he thought it would be a good 
plan to learn her Johnny Clark’s dog’s trick. 

“Now bark,’? said he, holding it way off; 
“bark and oo s’all have it, kitty.’’ 

But kitty couldn’t bark, and so she jumped, 
and Willie jumped too, and forgot to jump the 
bone, so down it went with a thump, that 
showed, at least, there was a bottom to the cis- 
tern. It wasn’t much of a cistern, to be sure,— 
only a great “hogshead” sunk down in the 
sround, and not a particle of water in it. 

Still it had that awful name, and wasn’t Henry 
Scheid’s little brother drowned in a cistern? 

Poor Kitty, how she did mew! What a mean, 
mean boy to lose the old cat’s dinner! Willie 
thought he would never dare go in the house to 
eat his own, for wouldn’t she come in and mew 
tall out to everybody ? 

Willie got a long stick and poked, but it only 
made the white bone go whirling around. He 
Wondered what made it so dark down there. 
What an awful giant hog it must have been, to 


| at circuses. 


great push with his stick, and tumbled right | 
down into it! 
tern! 





He meant to ask the showman. 
Just then kitty mewed louder. Willie gave a 


| 


Into the darkness! — into the cis- | 


| 
| 
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The bugs all ran, but great worms came crawl- 
ing over his hands to see if they knew him, and 
big black spiders got on his head and shoulders 
to haul in the lines he had broken through. Up 
above kitty’s two eyes shone like fire, and Willie 
thought he was drowning, and began to call 
“Mamma! mamma!” And mamma way off in 
the kitchen, frying doughnuts that sang very 
loud, heard the call, and ran to the back door. 
“Mamma! mamma!” 

She looked into the barn, she looked into the 
shed. No Willie, but,— 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

She ran up stairs, she opened all the closet 
doors. No Willie, but,— 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

She looked in the sugar bin and flour barrel, 
she went down cellar. No Willie, but now it 
came plainer,— 

“Mamma! mamma! I’m drownin’!” 

“Willie, where are you?” 
“In the cistern!” 

Poor mamma! She caught a big rope and ran 
out to the real, new cistern, all full of water. To 
be sure the little trap-door was fast screwed 
down, but she hammered away until she got it 
open, and looked in. No torn straw hat floating 
on the water! No little fingers reaching up from 
it! But still the 

“Mamma! mamma!” 

“Willie, tell me where you are!” 

“In ee pig’s head, mamma, drowning all 
dead!”’ 

And when mamma poked her sun-bonnet down 
there, she could just see little Willie all doubled 
up. 

“Johnny Clark can have my top,’ wailed he, 
“and give ee kitty all my dinners. How long do 
it take to get drowned, mamma? Will oo wait?” 

No, mamma went away. It sounded as if she 
was crying out loud; and a great bug crawled 
up Willie’s nose to see if he was good to eat; 
then came four legs kicking him on the head! 

“O, my! there’s a horse a tumbling down 
here!” 
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“No, only Willie’s high chair! Climb up, lit- 
tle boy, and mamma will reach!” 

In mamma’s arms, with all the tears kissed 
away! How bright the sun shone! How green 
the grass looked! 

“Here’s oo bone, kitty. 
no more.” 

There was a great smoke in the kitchen, for 
the doughnuts had sung themselves black in the 
face; but Willie sat upon the table, and ate a 
great one from off the pan. All dusty and dirty, 
working the little brown toe that peeped out 
from his shoe, thinking how scared papa would 
be, when he read in the papers,— 

“How. Willie fell into a cistern!” : 

May HAINEs. 


Needn’t never bark 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

The diver who descends where pearls abound 

Proves that my Jirst is in his nature found; 

My second often o’er the treacherous main 

Has brought the wanderer safely home again; 

My third’s a genus certain fish come under, 

Which, in the sea to find, would be a wonder; 

Three times my fourth will just a dozen make ; 

My fisth a silvery fish that one may take 

From out a river, or perchance a lake; 

My sixth we see a hundred times a year, 

Yet never touch, and never draw quite near. 

Within these finals six which I have given 

Those whom the initials name pointed to heaven 

The souls their priestly aid had newly shriven. 
J.P. B. 





WILLY Wispr. 


WORD SQUARE. 
Name of an opera. 
To think. 
H. L. HARRIS. 


A support. 
A part in singing. 
An English spy. 


4. 
EIGHTEEN BURIED COUNTRIES. 

Dear Louis, we deny ourself (but you always called 
it alying “we,” so I'll stop,) a buggy ride for the 
sake of writing to you. Your “heart’s pain” will 
cease now, I suppose. I presume you have found 
that your new country is not an Eden. Mark my 
words, it will be some day though. On that point 
we will agree certainly. Ido not desire land, espe- 
cially where one has to build his own fences, his 
barn, and even his cot. Landed property in a new 
country is, I know, a less profitable investment than 
many other things. I can see no chance nor way 
to make it valuable in your country for a good while. 
I'll wager many a time you have wished yourself 
back here again. 
I have been reading a wonderful history of Siam; 
the land of the famous Siamese twins, Chang and 
Eng; land of the white elephant, &c. I am study- 
ing surveying, and, though sometimes afflicted with 
a lazy stupor, tug along through the hardest prob- 
lems. I have (I know it will tax your belief) ran 
certainly not less than a dozen lines myself with 
father’s old compass. 

J. S. trial (I suppose you might call it) is in 
rogress here,—a revenue case, and quite interest- 
ing. Tell your brother I will send him that truss. I 
am going to order it to-morrow. 
I mm now studying my best—working like a Turk 
—eyes are getting a little weak, too. I see Frank 


Scholl and his brother coming in, so I must close for 


5. 
REBUS. 


awhile. L. Goss. 





cB. J. 





Conundrums. 


Why is a clergyman who has lost an eye like a 
cathedral? Because a minister with one / gone be- 
comes a minster. 

When isa thief like a reporter? 
notes. 

Why is matrimony like sterling coin? 
has a genuine ring with it. 

How to make a slow horse fast. Tie him to a post. 

At what hour did the devil make his appearance 
in the Garden of Eden? Some time in the night. 
He certainly came after Eve. 

What man “goes” by steam ? 


When he takes 


Because it 


An engine-driver. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Man-drake. 

2. Iam above making trouble in a family or mis- 
understanding between man and wife. 

3. Carrot, Hester, Illuminate, Caleb, Au, Glen, 
Orange. CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 

4. ete, Minnesota, Colorado, Rhode Island, 
California, Ethiopia, Afghanistan, Mantchooria, 
Patagonia, Liberia, Senegambia, Peru. 


Samples sent free for 75 cents. 
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Forty Years’ Trial has proved 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE !NK 
Paysons and Briggs’ Indelible Ink 


BRIGGS’ MARKING PEN, 


singly or in COMBINATION, are sold by all 
druggists and fanc, goods dealers. Canvass- 
ers wanted by 


"F. H. STODDARD & CO., Northampton, Mass. 
15—138t 


GEO, A. PRINCE & C0. 
ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
(a Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y¥. 


PIANOS. 
WOODWARD & EROWN 
Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, Boston, 


Ps aaa 514 WASHINGTON STREET. 
—ly 


W, \ \ Up) 


Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 


‘Burnett's Kalliston,, 


As a Wash for the Complexion, has no equal. It is dis- 
tinguished for its cooling and soothing properties, and is 
adinirably adapted to all wnnatural conditions of the skin; 
removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness and rougliness 
of the skin, ete., curing chapped hands and allaying the ir- 
ritation caused by the bites of mosquitos and other an- 
noying insects. 





“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of texture.”’ 
—Boston Transcript. 
“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action ef 
the skin.” —Boston Traveller. 
“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortune to 
use.”—Pictorial. 
Marlboro’, Mass., July 11. 

Messrs. Joseri BuRNETT & Co.: 
Gents,—A single application of the Kalliston has re- 
moved the freckles from the face of my little boy, leaving 
his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of sunburn, or 
irritation of the skin, it has proved itself a perfect remedy. 
I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutaneous 
disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wonderfully 
good effect. The daughter of one of my neighbors had 
suffered for many years from eruptions and painful in- 
flammation of the skin, leaving it in several places puck- 
ered and quite red. Your Kalliston his caused the skin 
to become soft and smooth, and the inflammation and 
redness have nearly disappeared, 

Yours respectfully, J. M. BOYD, 


This preparation is admirably adapted to all unnatural 
conditions of the skin. It renders the skin soft, thereby 
relieving its glandular parts,and indueing that fine action 
of the capillaries Which imparts both beauty and health 
to the complexion. It may be relied upon for promoting 
the healthy condition of the skin and beautifying the 
complexion. 19—4t 


STAR PRINTING PRESS. 
Hand or Self 
INKING. 


The Best in the Market. 
Inv't’d & Man’f’d by 
J. M. JONES, 
PALMYRA, N. Y. 
Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. 
New York Agent, 
W. Y. EDWARDS, 
16 College Place. 










“WHO WILL SUFFER P” 
It is now Twenty-six years since Dr. TOBIAS’ VENE- 
TIAN LINIMENT was put before the public; warranting it 
to cure Chronic Rheumatism, Headache, Cuts, Burns, 
Bruises, Old Sores, Pains in the Limbs, Back and Chest; 
and it never has failed. Sold by Druggists. Depot, 10 
Park Place, New York. 19—4t 


The Best 

Printing Presses. yr.ae! 
$ Size for Cards, La- $1 I pes for Cir- 
bels, Envelopes, &c culars, Etc, 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs bave delight- 
ful amusement and money making. Send stamp 


ELS f for circular, specimens, etc., to the Manufacturers, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 








THE ROAMER FAMILY’ (Uncle Ike, Kate, Har- 
ry, Pinkie, Bob, Prof. 
High,) 10,000 mile balloon adventures, by EARNEST MARK- 
MAN, Will delight yeu. Mercantile Pub. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., mails it to you for TEN cents. 100 page book. 21 


NOVELTY 

Printing-Presses 

The best yet invented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENS. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 


351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








$5 to $20 per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
Geo, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 14 








j Send for Iustrated Catalogue. 








The Susscrirrion Prick of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance, 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tur Compa NION is sent to subscribers untilan explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and. all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered lettcr. All postimasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
Shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be chanyec 








DISCONTINU ANC ES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by let when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All rages must be paid. 

ive the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 


Always ¢« 
vaper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
«3 unless this Is done, 





all subs cribers to ne wspa- 

areh et re ponsible until arrearages are paid, and 

re ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to pu Dll hers should he addressed to PERRY 
MASON & »., Youth's Compenion, Boston, Mass. 








BRICKS THAT WILL SWIM. 


“Floating painees” are often spoken of, but mostly 
a figure of speech to describe certain splendid 


hips. But now it seems that modern improve- 


by 















ment has made it possible to build a brick house on 
the sea(?) Floating bricks are now successfully 
produced in France, the material of which they are 
composed being a kind of earth found in abundance 
in Tuscany, consisting of fifty-five parts of sandy 
earth, fifteen of macnesia, fourtcen of water, twelve 
of clumina, three of lime, one of iron. It exhalesa 
elay-like odor, and, when sprinkled with water 


throws out alicht, whitish smoke. It is infusible in 
the fire, and though it loses about an eighth part of 
its weight, its bulk is scarcely diminished. Bricks 
composed of this substance, either baked or unbaked, 
float in water, and a twentieth part of clay may be 
mddod to their composition without taking away their 
property of swimming. 

Theso bricks resist water, unite perfectly with 
lime, are subject to no alteration from heat or cold, 
and the baked differ from the unbaked only in the 
sonorous quality which they acquire from the fire. 
Their strength is a little inferior to that of common 
bricks, but much greater in proportion to their 
weight. Thus a floating brick, measuring seven 
inchesin length, four and one-half inches in breadth, 
and oneinch eight lines in thickness, is said to weigh 
only fourtecn and one-fourth ounces, whereas a com- 
mon French brick was found to weigh five pounds 
and nearly seven ounces. 

-- - 
A PERSIAN WEDDING, 

The Grand Duchess Maria must have been a 
strong woman to go through her late tremendous 
wedding at St. Petersburg without fainting, but a 
much more common bride has something to suffer 
when married according to the fashion in Persia. 
Mrs. Easton, writing from that county to the } 
York Evangelist, thus describes how she saw it done: 





‘Ww 





The young man who was to be married came him- 
sclf to invite us to the wedding on the day before the 
ceremony; he was as pale and trembling as though 
he had come to tell us that he was to be hung. We 
all went; the gentlemen all took off their shoes at 
the door; the ladies squatted on the floor on one side 
of the room, to await the coming of the bride. 

Two missionary ladies went to bring her, and found 
her crying with all her might (she expected to ery for 
a week); they at last came, dragging her in. She 
looked like a Dutch doll. A great big red mantle 
was thrown over her face, and where the top of her 
head was supposed to be was a bunch of gilt papers, 
one of which each guest picked off after the ceremo- | 
ny 8 8 memento, 

When we went up to kiss the bride, we had to 
fumble around the mantle to find her face, which 


j and family homeless once more, 





was dripping with perspiration, and she looked as if 
she had no friend in the world. We then handed | 
her our wedding presents; some brought a paper of | 
pins, others a cake of soap, ete. After the ceremony | 
all sat upon the floor to partake of the refreshments. | 
I could not eat the native dishes, but enjoyed the 
chicken and watermelon, 
is " 
AN UNLUCKY MAN, 

Some men are constitutionally grumblers. They 
look on the dark side and think they have a hard | 
time in life. One of these found 
worth seventeen cents. “Hang it,” said he, “that is 
always my luck. If anybody else had found it, it 
would have been a quarter.” A man befriended by 
Gerritt Smith belonged to this class. 


an old silver coin | 


A large proportion of men never can or will aceu- 
mulate or keep eapital. The best illustration of this | 
fact that I have ever met is that of Gerritt Smith 
and a schoolmate of his. The latter, on the death of 
his father, came into possession of a farm, with 
house, furniture, stock, implements and all things 
necessary to 2comfortable home and paying business ; 
but he sokd, lost by the sale, sold his next home, and | 


his next, always losing, until he was landless and! 


very poor. Gerritt Smith, who was giving away his 
large patrimony in small parcels, to landless men, 
gave the man a house and lot, but took the precau- 
tion to deed it to his children. For awhile the rest- 
less man was very happy in his new home, but soon 
grew tired of it, and wanted to sell out. 
found that it was not in his power to render himself 
he exclaimed, in 
great bitterness: “There! Gerritt Smith has ruined 
me!” 

He believed this, and never forgave the man who 
had prevented that trade which would surely have 
made his fortune. 

a es 


CHEATED HIMSELF. 


It is important for people who suspect others of 
dishonesty, and are determined not to be cheated, 
to beware lest they cheat themselves. One of this 
sort caught himself not long ago. 


An amusing scene occurred in the great city of 
B—— between a coal dealer and a purchaser. The 
latter person being very anxious to see that he was 
not cheated in weight, inspected the weighing of the 
coal himself, and “felt satisfied that he had his full 
allowance without any desire on the part of the coal 
dealer to “shave.”” However, while the coal was on 
the scales, the driver of the team could not help 
laughing, aware at the time the purchaser was par- 
ticular about his full g 

The purchaser, noticing ‘the laughter, asked the 
driver what it was all about, so the driver answered, 
“Why, when your coal was weighing you were stand- 
ing on the scales, and was w eighed with it.” 

“Ts it possible? Why, I we igh nearly two hundred 
pounds, 

“Well, sir,” said the driver, “you are sold.” 

eg es, * was the re ply, “and I have bought myself 
too.’ 





sealable 
CURIOUS STEERING, 

Fog bells are often hung on dangerous points to 
guide pilots, where lighthouses are invisible. They 
answer a good purpose, and a barking dog might 
serve equally well. One has been of use on the Mis- 
sissippi. Congressman Clements, of Illinois, told 
this story in a recent speech on the improvement of 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries: 

A few months since, in coming down the Ohio 
River, 2 fc llow-passenger informed me that, a short 
time previous, he w passing over Grand Chain, a 
rocky shallow on the Ohio, near its mouth. He was 
conversing with the pilot. The night was dark; the 





















shore could not be seen, The boat was moving very 
slowly—fecling her way. The ] ilot became restless 
and unensy, and ceased talking. Suddenly, how- 
ver, the barking of a dog was he ard far away on 
the shore. “There,” said the pilot, giving the wheel 
{wo or three tur: ‘T'm Mt ‘ht. I’ve steered by 
th wh dor, every night I've passed 
here, for five years.” The doz was the only thing 


there was to show the faithful pilot how to direct his 
course to save his valuable cargo, and still more val- 
uable lives. 
oe 
SELLING A COW-BELL., 

The logic which would prescribe a hole for the cat 
and another smaller one for the kitten, has some dis- 
ciples even now. A clerk, who had a mind for this 
kind of logic, applied it to a farmer with advantage, 
thus: 


Farmer—Got any cow-bells? 

Clerk—Yes; step this way. 

Farmer—Those are too ‘small ; 
larger? 

Clerk—No, sir; the large ones are all sold. 

Rusticus started off, and yot as far as the door, 
when the clerk called him back. ‘Look here, stran- 
ger; take one of these small bells for your cow, and 
you wont have half the trouble in finding her; for 
when you hear her bell, you will know that she can’t 
be far off.’ 

The logic was irresistible, and the farmer bought 
the bell. 


haven’t you any 





ae 
GOOD TIMBER, 


The London Garden says the roof of Westminster 
Abbey, long supposed to be of oak, is found to be 
verfect, and was discovered to be of chestnut. It 
1as stood for eight centuries already, showing that 
chestnut timber would at least serve any such pur- 
pose now very excellently. Another very valuable 
quality it possesses is, the ut its growth is many more 
times more rapid than oak. 





This is not quite equal to the shittim wood found 
in the ruins of Karnak and Luxor—three thousand 
years old—but it will do very well for chestnut. 





—> 
A STRANGE ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 
In the history of the digging of the Hoosac Tun- 


nel the following incident is mentioned at the east 
end: 


A party of miners were sitting on a large box used 
for storing tools, when they noted as a surprising 
circumstance that a number of rats ran by. It was 
so rare a thing that they all joined in the chase, but 
had no sooner left the box than a huge mass of rock 
fell upon it, crushing and completely covering it. 


a 

AN EDITOR, referring to air-tight coffins, says, 
“No person having once tried one of these coffins 
will ever use any other.’ 


THE fame that a man wins himself, is best; 
That he may call his own. Honors put on him 
Make him no more a man than his clothes do, 
Which are soon ta’en off. MIDDLETON. 


WHAT is the difference between a tweed suit and 
a chancery suit? For the first named measures. are 
quickly taken, and you pay for the suit if you get it; 
in the last named measures are slowly taken, and 
you pay for the suit if you lose it. 


A YOUNG POET in the Western States sent to the 
local paper a love poem, beginning, “Reveel, I begg, 
the madgie spell.” The editor answered that if he 
liked to call at the office he should have the run of 
the dictionary for a few hours. 


A SURGEON, after a sanguinary battle, was going 
his rounds, examining his patients. He came at 
length to a sergeant who had been struck by a bullet 
in the left breast, directly over the region of the 
heart. The doctor, surprised at the narrow ese: 
of the man, exclaimed, “Why, my man, where in the 
name of goodness could your heart have beer!” 

“1 guess it must have been in my mouth just then, 
doctor,” replicd the poor fellow with a faint smile. 


When he | 
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Burnett’s Kalliston.—No part of our physical or- 
ganization is more worthy of careful attention than the 
skin. Its delicate structure and mechanisin render it sen- 
sitive to the slightest obstructions, whether arising from 
sunburn, from dust, or the changing air and wind. Bur- 
NETT’Ss KALLISTON is prepared expressly to remove all 
these; and the result of its use isa perfectly healthy ac- 


| tion, and a softness and loveliness of texture that health 


alone will induce. 

For THROAT Deen ASES and Affections of the chest, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of value. For Coughs, 
Irritation of the Throat caused by cold, or Unusual Exer- 
tion of the vocal organs, in speaking in public, or singing, 
they produce beneficial results. 








B°xs. BOOTS AND SHOEs, 
Boys’ Clothing, 
Boys’ Hats and Caps 
Boys’ Furnahing Goods, 
Complete Outfits "for Boys. 
All par aa to be as represented. Fixed prices, 
and no deviatio 


FENNO’S, 
Washington and Beach Streets. 
E1cut Hunprep Fancy Waists, for boys ey 3 to 10 
years of age, New York mk les, price $1 50 each, at 


NNO’S 
19 Corner of Washington and Beach Streets. It 





IRLS, don’t you want a real Photo (a gem) for a yeee 
Albums? Enclose 10 cents and a 3-cen it stamp to 
20—2t WILLIAM ESTES, Winchester, Ill. 


RESTO, CHANGE. That splendid Puzzle. Only 
10 cents, prepaid. Address plainly, L. J. A 
Wiscoy, Minn. 20—2t 


NV ONEY | made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. S.M.SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 19— 


EST OFFER TO LADY OR GENT. ~ Agents 
—address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box I4l, 
Northampton, Mass. 14—tf 


EAUTY’S GREATEST CHARM. Clean, 

sound, white teeth. Use ‘Thurston’s Ivory Pearl 
Tooth Powder. Druggists sell it. F.C. WELLS & CO., 
New York. 10—ly 


504 ADDRESS OR VISITING Cards printed in 
OU dest style, sent by mail for 25 cents. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cents. Agent’s outfit, 20 cents. 
8—-tf ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston. 
T IS SADDENING to see our hair blossoming for | 
the grave wo e. More especially women feel this 














ly. 
afliction, and it is even a creater deformity to them than | 


tomen. Ayer’s Hair Vigor removes it and restores 
the hi ur sometimes, but its original color always. 21-lt 








See the Difference mi , 
Retween the Socket Bridge and the ordinary Bridge 
after one day’s playing. Get Bradley's Patent C Croquet. 
Send 10 cents for the Standard Rules for Croquet in 
America, or stamp for Ilustrated Catalogue of Games, 


MILTON BRADLEY & C0., Springficld, Mass, 


TELEGRAPH Y. The 
“Snapper,” a mechanical key and 
sounder combined. For learning 
and practicing the Morse Alpha- 
bet. No wires nor bautery. Can 
be carried in the pocket. 3000 
itr sold to operators the first month. 
No.1, extra finish, one dollar. No.2, plain, without knob, 
35 cents, including manual, Postpaid. Ce receipt of price, 

or 


Gold and Stock Telegrz a Co., 


New York. 
WOMEN AND MEN 


Can earn from twenty to ae ~— er W' re Occu- 
pation first-class. Address Litt 
20—4t 








21—lt 





5 Gold ‘Street, New ew York. 








That splendid wakes field game which created such an ex- 


citement at Newport, Long Branch and elsewhere last 
season, will be brought out this spring in sets of eight dif- 
ferent ig at the following prices: $12 50, $: 

$100, $250, $500, $1000. As this beautiful game cannot be 
described in a brief space, we will send an illustrated cat- 
alogue containing rules and full description free to any 
one on app no 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


ALL AGENTS 


os a ae if they do not write for descriptive 
reulars 0 





—* and Adven: eae 


Muswations. Addre: 
HENRY 1 ‘SHEPA 
1 Ha ey Sees Boston. 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA! 


MILLIONS OF ACRES OF | OF THE _BEST LAND in the 
West, for sale on Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. 
Interest, by the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad 
Company. 


NO PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
except interest till fifth year. Rich Seti, ¥ warm Cli- 
mate, long Sygeens, low Taxes, and f uca- 
tion. Free re and Low Freights on on bowel 


goods to those w oa 
BUY THIS YEAR. 
articulars, address 


For Circulars and Maps, with full 
GEO. 8S. HARRIS, Land Com’r, 


upwi 










14—8t B urlington, ‘Towa. — 
ts Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
33 and printing Cards, etc. Onewiill do fora 
Ei = whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 
fn amusing and instructive for the young. 


Jet Printer $1, Silver $1 25, 
with Ink, Type and ‘neat Case, delivered 
by mail anywhere. Alphabets ertra 

G0c. Agents wanted. ‘Golding 86 Oe. 
M Kilby Street, Boston. 


_ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STBs x, PENS. 
43 Sold by all dealers. 


sé AVA. AND “ASLEEP.” The new edi- 

tion, nicely varnished, now ready. Sent, post free, 
for 50 cts. As popularasever. Rare inducements to Agents 
and the trade. W.F.CARP ENTER, Foxboro’, Mass. 15 


$1. will buy a beautiful Silver Care 
Printer with Case of Ty Ink, 
Tweezers, &c..and Jurnton delight. 


Sul, money-making amusement. 
Delivered anywhere by mail. §1.15. Agents wanted, 
GOLDING & CO., 14 Kilby St., Boston. 
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VOIGT’S 


Exeelsior Ornamental Cards. 


*yoom S143 Apeos pus ‘ponss! 
$01}0]4BA MOU FAIA JO JUOUeISU! JOY4JOUY 





As all the readers of the Companion must have a good 
general idea of the nature of our “Excelsior Cards” from 
the descriptions that have appeared from time to time in 
these columns (see March 12 and April 16), it would seem 


| unnecessary to reiterate our statements. ‘We simply say 


that these cards are fac simile engravings of most elegant 
and perfect pendrawings and flourishing, each card hav- 
ing a different design, and a space blank for insertion of 
name. (See engraving.) 

We shall continue to issue new styles constantly, and de- 
sire at once to secure an agent in every place, who can 
writeadecent hand. Such a person cannot fail to makeit 
“pay.” Any fair penman,—lady or gentleman, boy or 
girl,—can secure a pleasant and agreeable occupation and 
a handsome addition to his or her income, by taking an 
agency for our cards, while any good writer, desiring to 
travel and devote his whole time, will find this the most 
certain and remunerative business he can readily touch. 

We assure our readers that these cards need but to be 
seen to be liked; there is an unlimited sale for them 
wherever introduced. 

Please remember there is no risk! Send for a few spec- 
imens; TRY IT AND Jl DGE U NDERSTANDINGLY. 

We *pespeak the patronage of all the readers of the 
Companion. We feel quite well acquainted with very 








| many of them, who, in the course of business have become 





our regular correspondents, 
Weannounce this week another instalment of five new 
designs, making an assortment of 


25 GEMS OF ART 


in assorted colors, black, crimson, gold. blue, silver, green, 
violet, which are offered at the followi ing rates: 
Club, or 100 Cards 
Agent’s package; -_ o 
all the styles and colors + 300 =“ 
assorted; 500 a 
Space for name blank. 
ae We insert names in these designs in a variety of 
styles at the following rates 





1 dozen, name in plain scrint.<<<2s:s«« se eeeeeeeesdd CONS, 
1 « “ « § Gold or Silver deiters, 50 
German text, etc. js*"***** . 


Very elaborately rar hay ‘ele- 

gant for album, and also 

very useful as models for >........ = * 

our agents or any person de- 

siring to become such, 
Desiring that all the readers of the Coperte. none of 
whom, we think, can fail to feel interested in this subject, 
should have an opportunity of judging for themselves, and 
to give these beautiful cards a wide circulation among 
their friends, we will send to such as shall write to us at 


once 
A PACKAGE OF SPECIMENS, 


at the following low rates 

The entire set of 25 aealanen in all 
the colors, and gold and silver, 
assorted, for 

15 of our handsomest designs, - 5 “ “ 
cluding the new ones, — 


Positively no specimens sent free. 


GOLD AND SILVER INK, 
the finest imported; such as we use in our card work; in- 


dispensable to all who use pen, pencil or brush, sent with 
full directions for using for 


25 cents each, and green stamp. 


Address 
L. J. VOICT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 


P. 8.—We will send, postpaid, to any address, a pack: 
of 25 large white envelopes with a variety of our bird 
sme. and our business card — in the corner, for 100; 

ackages for 25c. This is less than cost, as this quality 
envelope never retails for less than lic per package. 

_—— Please show this advertisement to the best writer 
among your friends. 21— 


...d5¢ and green stamp. 








reat sacrifice, 
Kisses” 

Sent to any address, 

mounted and ready for framing on receipt of 35 cents. 


ULL TIMES. We are selling ata 
that pair of fine Oil Chromos, ““Morning 
and Pleasant Dreams.” 

They are gems. 

Chromos. A. S 

Bedford, Mass. 


ao 8x10. Worth $150. Warranted fine 
S. ANTHONY & CO., Publishers, New 
10—eowl3t 


VAILL’S _ 


Manufactured in great variety: 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


= of folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 

pean oot 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS _ 


Worcoster, Mass. ers in furniture and house fuf+ 
Patentee and Manuf‘r. nishing goods. Send for cuts 
Say where you saw this Advertisement. 
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